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A MODERN MAN 



CHAPTER I 

He was standing in the window of a well- 
known Club, the windows of which overlook 
Pall Mall. The scene beneath, familiar as it 
was to his eyes, was not, nevertheless, that 
which at the moment claimed his attention. 
The eye of his body might, it is true, gaze 
through the plate-glass and fix its regard 
upon the outward view, but the eye of his 
mind was turned inwards and had fixed its 
gaze unfalteringly upon — hina self. 

It was an idle moment, and of idle moments 
there were not nmny in this man's life. But 
the month was August and the day was the 
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2 A Modern Man 

eve of the Long Vacation, and so he found 
himself with nothing more urgent to do than 
to keep an appointment with a friend here in 
the Club. 

Being a man of business first, and a man 
of pleasure afterwards, he was punctual to 
the time of the appointment as made. His 
friend, being a man of pleasure only, into 
whose life the necessity of serious business 
had never entered, was, naturally enough, 
heedlessly and shamelessly late. 

Therefore, in the idle moments given by 
the rich man — at the possible expense of the 
poor one — the man in the Club window 
beguiled the time in putting his thoughts 
through a certain form of exercise which 
was not entirely displeasing, if one judged 
by the expression of his face. 

He was, in fact, setting before himself a 
review of his whole life. A review wherein 
he looked at himself from the standpoint of 
a complete outsider ; for it was his fancy, as 
far as possible, to adopt towards himself the 
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A Modern Man 3 

attitude of a casual observer, one neither prej- 
udiced nor partial, merely cool, disinterested, 
perhaps pleasantly critical. 

The review thus taken pleased him con- 
siderably; indeed its pleasurable aspects ex- 
ceeded even his expectations. Also, it amused 
him. Certain points in it struck upon his 
sense of humour, and his sense of humour 
was somewhat above the average. 

Moreover, in the panorama of his life, 
which stretched over some five and thirty 
years, he saw himself favourably — he, Merton 
Byng, of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. 

Merton Byng ! He dwelt upon the name 
with passing satisfaction. It was a good 
name, he knew, and good names even yet 
command a certain marketable value. Cer- 
tainly in the particular of his name he could 
feel honestly grateful to his forbears. 

It is gratifying to be able to have even 
one possession for which one can thank one's 
forbears. He knew that, so he was grate- 
ful. One should always think with gratitude 
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of those who have put us in possession of 
what has marketable value. 

But all the same a man needs something 
more wherewith to fight the world than merely 
a good name. 

And so, in his equipment for such war- 
fare, Byng held that he had been cheated. 
His equipment had been inadequate, miser- 
ably, penuriously inadequate. Thus, if in 
the panorama of his life he found pleasurable 
features, the reverse were not wanting. 

Full in the foreground of the panoramic 
vision he saw the figures of his parents. 
His glance caught firstly that of his father. 

Now the point of view in judging of men 
or matters comes in considerably in the results 
of judgment. 

Judged from Byng's point of view his 
father was clearly unsatisfactory. Byng's 
father was a perpetual curate — perpetual 
curate of Dulham-Cum-Diddle in the Fen 
country. The office of a perpetual curate, 
if insignificant, is blameless. Byng's father. 
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if insignificant, was likewise blameless — that 
is, if a man who deliberately sets himself 
to the acquisition of a large family and a 
small income can be held to be blameless. 

Byng, his eldest son, his first-born, thought 
not, very emphatically. 

Here, indeed, was one point in Byng*s quar- 
rel with circumstance. That he, being the man 
he was, should have had the father he had 
struck him as a stupid blunder in the tactics of 
circumstance. That he, Merton Byng, should 
have been' the son of a man who was a per- 
petual curate, nay, of one who preferred the 
condition of perpetual curate-ship to any other, 
led him to conclude that there was hopeless 
muddling somewhere in the ordering of things. 

To theorise upon the quantity of hopeless 
blundering everywhere observable in mundane 
matters, was, however, a task by far too un- 
remunerative for a man of Byng's calibre. The 
unalterable can only be accepted ; to accept it 
with outward grace, at all events, is wisdom. 

Byng was his father's son: the unalterable 
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fact could only be accepted. Byng accepted 
it accordingly in the way of wisdom. Out- 
wardly he behaved graciously towards it, but 
inwardly remained convinced that whatever 
might be the ultimate issue of his career — 
and he had a very clearly defined idea as to 
what that issue was to be — he would have 
nobody to thank for it but himself. 

Because Byng held that on the great and 
lonely sea of life he had been cast without 
any of the sustaining Hfe-buoys wherewith par- 
ents and friends and money can furnish the 
young swimmer. He had indeed been cast 
forth utterly unaided, yet it had been his own 
pleasure to plunge, thus unaided, still further . 
into deep waters wherein death by drowning 
is more than commonly easy. 

In the wisdom of his youth he had made 
this plunge, and had told himself that he 
would not die drowning, but live. 

Here in the Club window to-day he could 
tell himself that wisdom was justified of her 
child. 
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He saw in the panorama of his Hfe how the 
chance, the one all-crucial chance which tries 
most lives, had come to his, and he had been 
equal to it. How few, after all, are equal to 
it when it does come ! Byng knew that. 
Here lies the secret of many a man's failure, 
— he is not equal to the chance, and the 
chance does not, as a rule, come twice. 

But out of Byng's chance, because he had 
been equal to it, there had grown good 
things — professional, social, financial — good 
things in the past, while in the future he 
hoped for better still. Moreover, Byng knew 
to-day that the promise of the future was 
close upon fulfilment. And his lips smiled a 
little as he stood looking out at Pall Mall and 
waiting for his friend. 

On the morrow Byng would take himself 
and his hard-won gains to the glebe-house 
in the. Fens. He went there in these days 
only to see his mother and for her sake. 
Byng's resources now were many: he had 
no need of such a refuge for the Long 
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Vacation as a glebe-house in the Fens. But 
so long as the glebe- house in the Fens con- 
tained his mother, so long would he go 
there. 

There never was a moment in Byng's life 
when his care for his mother slackened or 
grew weary. That much, at all events, can 
be put to Byng's credit. 

In the most doubtful moments of his career, 
when money came to him in any measure, he 
had shared it with her first, before all else. 
And this too in days when, if his mother 
had had the faintest inkhng of how the 
struggle was with him, she would have 'loved 
him tenfold — no, such were not possible — 
but she would have put the utmost • power of 
her will against any such distribution. But his 
mother had not known, nobody had known. 
Byng never gave himself away. And so no 
man could say to him, or of him now, that, 
not so long ago, prosperity had had a tight 
shave with poverty. 

Byng never gave himself away. But he had 
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given to his mother, with grace, ungrudg- 
ingly, all through those days when "current 
expenses " had been a terra of terror, because 
Byng was too poor to ignore their existence. 
Sometimes, perhaps, in those days, Byng went 
hungry to bed, but that was his affair; and 
as he never shared his affairs with anyone, 
no one had ever suspected it. Besides, you 
can scarcely suspect a man of being hungry 
who wears good boots and a good hat. No 
man could look hungry with his face under 
the brim of a Bond Street hat. That was 
how Byng scored off. 

But the days of leanness were long since 
ended. 

In these days, when the visit to his mother 
should be accomplished, his footsteps would 
take their way to a certain pleasant place on 
the borders of Leicestershire, a place called 
Culhara Court, the seat of one Lord Pomfret. 

In this Byng saw a transition which amused 
him, if in some moods the same transition and 
all that it implied rasped a sore spot. But 
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I , in this, too, he saw the subtle wisdom of the 

sage who warned the world that "so long as 
a man doeth well unto himself all men will 
speak well of him." He, Byng, had done 
well unto himself, and now many men spoke 
well of him. And not the least willing so to 
do was the owner of that pleasant place 
whither Byng's feet would presently turn. 

Lord Pomfret spoke well of Byng, and 
thought well of Byng, and Lord Pomfret was 
a great and learned lord, a legal lord whose 
good word it was well for Byng to have, and 
whose good-will (Byng knew) was better still. 

Lord Pomfret now-a-days was a great and 
legal lord, but in days long dead, John 
Pomfret and the perpetual curate of Dulham- 
Cum- Diddle, in the Fen country, had trodden 
life's roadway some steps together. But their 
paths erelong diverged widely. John Pom- 
fret went his way to the judicial bench and 
the House of Lords, and Merton Byng the 
elder went his way to the glebe-house in the 
Fens, and stayed there. 
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For John, Lord Pomfret, fortune did great 
things. But one good and gracious thing 
fortune did not do for him. Fortune did not 
give him a distinguished son. And for a son 
who should win for himself distinction the 
heart of Lord Pomfret had longed exceedingly ; 
so much so in truth, that he had found himself 
able to envy the friend of his youth who had 
found peace, if not plenty, in the glebe-house 
in the Fens. 

But the stinginess of fortune to one man 
worked a measure for good things for another. 
For Lord Pomfret had grown to love Merton 
Byng the younger, in that he, Byng, had filled 
up in some degree the measure which his own 
Hfe lacked. And from the love which Lord 
Pomfret bore him, Byng saw now, in the pan- 
orama before him, how he had drawn much 
that was desirable, and, he could see further, 
would in the future draw something more de- 
sirable still, because . . . But at this moment 
a hansom cab clattered sharply against the 
curb-stone under Byng's eyes. Out of the 
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cab sprang Byng's friend, and half a minute 
later he entered the room smiling with in- 
dulgent humour, perhaps at the reflection that 
he was only fifteen minutes late. Possibly, 
because he apparently forgot to apologise 
for his tardiness. 

Anyhow, without an attempt at apology, he 
greeted Byng loudly, and so Byng's eye-sight, 
mental and physical, was brought back to the 
visible present, and the past and the future 
vanished forthwith from his sight. 



CHAPTER II 

In response to his friend's loud greeting, 
Byng turned round quickly. Holding out 
a hand to the new-comer he exclaimed 
heartily — 

" My dear Upton, at last ! '* 

He smiled, too, as he said it, and the smile 
was a particularly pleasant one, while it lit 
up a face sufficiently good-looking to justify 
Byng's mother at least in thinking it very hand- 
some. Byng's face without the smile was 
keen, alert, and self-assertive. He had a 
broad forehead, and his eyes were sharply 
bright — " like gimlets " was the description 
given of them once by a woman of his 
acquaintance. 

In his whole personality there was, too, 
a certain agile quality, suggestive, indeed, of 
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many interesting possibilities to the student of 
character. 

The face of the other man glowed warmly 
as he encountered that of Byng. 

"Byng," he cried appealingly, with the 
warm assurance of one who knows his appeal 
will not be made in vain ; " I am in the devil 
of a hole, and you are the only man on earth 
can pull me out." 

Byng smiled more broadly. He liked 
pulling people out of holes, at least he liked 
people to think that he was able to do so. 
This especial " devil of a hole " was not, he 
soon found, very difficult of access. It merely, 
in fact, related to the matter which had 
brought both men there that day, namely, the 
renting of a small shooting in North Wales 
in the following September. Difficulties had. 
arisen, or Upton, Byng*s friend, had con- 
jured them up; in a very short time 
Byng knocked them all down with the 
quick sweep of a hand practised in dis- 
posing of such obstacles. At the close 
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his friend gazed at him with unaffected 
admiration. 

Byng felt pleasantly exhilarated. He liked 
admiration, unaffected and undisguised. In 
this case, too, he could honestly take a 
little credit for having aroused it. And 
Byng liked to be able to admire himself — 
honestly. 

"Good old Byng," reflected Upton more 
than once that evening afterwards, " astonishin' 
clever chap by Jove." 

Byng was still feeling amused and pleased 
when he left his Club some minutes later and 
started on his way homewards; home, as yet 
with him, embodying itself in certain cham- 
bers on an upper floor in Brick Court, 
Temple. 

Byng strolled along Pall Mall very leisurely. 
He felt tired and used up. The profes- 
sional man of prospects and aspirations lives 
hard in these rapid days, and at the end 
of term, with the rein slackened, Byng ex- 
perienced the reaction. He walked on slowly. 
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and there was an air of lassitude in his gait. 
All the same, hansom-cab drivers cast a 
speculative eye upon him in vain. Small 
economies were still needful, even though 
the days of leanness were already ended, 
even though already he was being found of 
solicitors great and small; for, as yet, that 
reposeful condition was not his in which the 
expenditure, lightly or unadvisedly, of one, 
or two, or three shillings would make 
no sensible difference in his quarterly 
accounts. 

Small economies were still keeping him 
in good condition. 

By-and-by, no doubt, he too would be a 
great and legal lord ; by-and-by, no doubt, 
he would have cabs unlimited at his beck and 
call, or perhaps his brougham to carry him 
whithersoever he would. Then, mark you, 
Byng will lose the lightness of his figure and 
the clearness of his skin, and he will over- 
feed himself and under-ej^rcise himself, and 
the law of compensation — which is as fixed 
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as the law of gravity — will once more bring 
in its revenges. 

He strolled on in the sunlit air, thinking of 
many things, but of himself chiefly. 

He had traversed Cockspur Street and 
Trafalgar Square, and came into Northum- 
berland Avenue. A little passing distrac- 
tion occurred to him here : one having no 
more than a momentary interest, yet of 
consequence as showing certain tendencies 
within him. 

He found himself suddenly on the fringe of 
a little crowd. An artist of the pavement 
had drawn the crowd together. The 'busses 
at Charing Cross were not more famihar to 
Byng than a gathering such as this and its 
centrepiece. 

It was with the slightest meed of attention, 
indeed with positive inattention, that he 
glanced at it. Yet even in his inattention 
the frowsy weariness upon every face and 
form of the group's individual units struck 
him. His eye, always keen to mark a con- 
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trast, did not fail him here. A certain pathos 
in the contrasting sweetness of the summer's 
evening and the dusty frowsiness of the 
city's life arrested his interest. He paused 
for a moment to take in the details. Such 
things interested him at times, and he 
always worked an interest, no matter how 
slight, to its highest point. 

Just now the kneeling figure of the artist 
caught his attention, and his eye followed 
the sweeping strokes, as the deft hand 
guided the chalk to and fro over the 
pavement. 

Byng stood still at one comer of the horse- 
shoe circlet of men, women and children, 
beside a thin woman in a heavy shawl, and 
with the brand of gin traced heavily on her 
dingy white face. 

The woman's eyes wandered from the 
pavement-picture and fixed themselves on 
Byng. Her dim, drink-soddened mind wan- 
dered likewise from its usual daily round 
of sordid thought to wonder vaguely what 
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life must be like to one such as this man 
beside her, in his beautiful clothes, — to lose 
itself, indeed, in the overpowering wonder of 
conjuring up the vision of an earthly existence 
into which kicks, and curses, and starvation 
do not enter. 

The artist had put the finishing touches to 
his picture. Raising himself to his feet, he 
held out his hat. The latter travelled round 
the horse-shoe circlet and reached Byng last. 
Byng had not the remotest intention of 
adding to the hat's contents. But, as a study, 
faintly amusing, in one variety of the human 
animal, he allowed himself time, while the 
hat and its owner paused thus in front of him, 
to survey swiftly the figure close to him. 

One comprehensive glance from top to toe, 
and classification was easy. 

The shabby, sinewy, tightly buttoned-up 
figure, the weak, yellow face and neatly 
plastered hair, the slim dingy hand that held 
the hat gripped nervously in its finely pointed 
artistic fingers, the trembling wrist in a frame 
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of discoloured linen cuff, here at a glance 
Byng saw a bit of the scum, the wreckage, 
the flotsam and jetsam of the great and 
glorious tide which men call . Civilisation. 

A faint pale flush crept over the yellow 
face of the artist as his eyes encountered 
Byng's glance. He did not, as a rule, number 
persons of Byng's sort among his patrons. 
He drew back quickly, rather he slunk back, 
as Byng made a step forward with a gesture 
that was unmistakable. Men like him can 
read gestures like that of Byng with under- 
standing. He slunk backwards, deprecat- 
ingly, without a word. 

Like a flash through the sunshine a half- 
crown shot suddenly down amongst the 
scattered half- pence in the greasy shabby hat 
— half- a- crown. 

Byng's footsteps were echoing and re- 
echoing sharply in firm reverberation further 
and further off, before the recipient of his 
bounty had recovered from his surprise. 

Half-a-crown. To save it, Byng, tired out 
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and languid, had forced himself to walk 
rather than expend it on the comfortable 
luxury of a hansom. 

A moment later, and he flung it at a 
pitiful hound whom he had never seen before 
nor would again — why? 

"God knows," was the reply he gave 
himself, as he looked at the glint of the sun- 
light on the river, "God knows. I don*t. 
Hanged if I do : except that I'm an ass. 
He'll drink himself blind drunk and happy, 
to-night, anyhow. Pshaw ! we grow blind 
drunk on much besides beer or spirits. Blind 
drunk. Mental, moral, sentimental drunken- 
ness ... I wish I had my half-crown back 
again . . . yet, no I don't. The pleasure of the 
impulse was worth it . . .just the glow . . . 
the sentiment. And yet, I never have an im- 
pulse, good or bad, that I'm not sorry for it 
afterwards. There ought to be a system of 
therapeutics to deal with the pathology of 
impulse. Regulate impulse, and half the ills 
that humanity is heir to would cease to exist. 
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The pathology of impulse," a faint smile 
crossed Byng's tired face . . . "the pathol- 
ogy of impossibilities ... I wish Fd kept 
my half-crown . . . 1*11 ask Muriel — some 
day. ... I wonder if she ever had an 
impulse in her life . . . I'll ask her — some 
day." 



CHAPTER III 

Down at that pleasant place, Culham Court, 
there were few pleasanter spots than a certain 
bit of tree-encircled lawn, sheltered from the 
wind by a giant copper-beecl\ which yet left 
the sunbeams room to trickle through its 
whispering leaves. 

Within this encircled spot on one fair 
August day, attendant circumstance had 
brought together two girls, three dogs, 
and a tea-table. Five o'clock and tea had 
engendered an agreeable languor. 

The elder of the two girls, before whose 
chair the tea-table was drawn up, was occupy- 
ing herself, but, indeed, quite languidly, in 
ministering to the importunities of the dogs, 
and was mixing for each of them a saucer 

of weak tea and milk. The younger girl, 
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with whom the element of languor seemed 
to have neither part nor lot, was speaking 
clearly, and with a species of reflective 
animation. 

" Muriel, you spoil those animals ; yes, 
you do. You spoil everybody, Muriel. I 
don't suppose you can help it. It seems to 
be your nature so to do. Some inherent, 
inbred, ineradicable — how I love adjectives 
— tendency of your disposition. It is curious,, 
but true. You can't help it, any more than 
you can help your hair being its own colour. 
At least, I forgot ! for at any price you like, 
from one shilling to one guinea, you can 
arrange the colour of your hair with delight- 
ful disregard of all natural tendencies : so, 
perhaps, it would be better to say the colour 
of your eyes. It is your misfortune, dear, 
and the double misfortune of those with 
whom you have to do. Those creatures 
there, see how you rouse in them, firstly, 
an unwholesome greediness, secondly, an 
aggravated self-interest, thirdly, an unen- 
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durable self-assertiveness." She ticked off 
each of the three attributes on her fingers 
with energy and decision. *^Yes, Muriel, 
it is true. Down, Spider, down sir, go, old 
dog, go to Muriel, see, she has your saucer 
ready for you. Call him, Muriel. M*yes," 
the speaker settled her shoulders down com- 
fortably into the hollow of the wicker chair, 
"unselfish people are the true authors of the 
world's misery. For why? Because they en- 
courage the selfishness of others. Mankind, 
Muriel, is divided into two broad sections : 
one halt are slaves, the other half keep slaves. 
You," she waved her Queen Anne tea-spoon 
gracefully towards her companion, " you be- 
long to the slaves. I believe you even like 
it. But it is an acquired taste, and acquired 
tastes are generally more or less depraved. 
But, putting even that aspect aside, my duty 
to my neighbour is to be as selfish as I can. 
Why? To keep my neighbour's selfishness 
at its proper dimensions. For example, — be- 
cause example is undoubtedly so much better 
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than precept, — let us take the case of Moles. 
Moles, Muriel, is a born tyrant; a tyrant 
with a mean mind and a narrow conscience. 
But for me, Moles would sink altogether 
into an abyss of evil-doing frightful to con- 
template. Yes, but for me, and yet Moles 
— so pathetically short-sighted is our mortal 
nature — Moles wishes, as probably he wishes 
for nothing else, that I had never been bom. 
For without me, and with only your un- 
selfishness to say him nay, he could revel, 
wallow, gorge, intoxicate, oh — er — " she 
yawned politely. "I can't think "of any 
more of that, it's too hot; but Moles would 
be even worse than he is at present, and 
imagination fails to picture Moles' future 
in that case. Muriel, you may be content to 
live in Culham in August without peaches, 
but I am not. Now, Muriel, this day, this 
very day, before the sun goes down, I mean 
to have those peaches out Yes, if Moles 
should slay me for it. I mean to have those 
peaches, Moles' own beloved, dainty, first- 
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prize peaches. Those peaches which he 
is guarding night and day for the benefit 
of his pocket and the corresponding perdition 
of his soul, in order to send to Covent 
Garden. Oh, you needn't look at me Hke 
that, Muriel, for there they will go if I 
don't rescue them. Moles has destined our 
peaches for Covent Garden, I have destined 
them for — ahem — somewhere nearer home. 
Therefore this evening I will storm the 
houses, Moles* 'ouses, and we'll have 
peaches, peaches, every day, and Moles will 
live out his wicked life with one sin the 
less upon his narrow conscience." 

The speaker paused, no doubt to take 
breath. The latter operation was conducted 
with considerable rapidity, for before her 
companion could utter a word, she resumed 
vigorously : 

" Here is the moral of my discourse done 
up neatly in a small packet, this side up with 
care, and addressed to you, Muriel. / love 
peaches. / am selfish, duly and properly 
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selfish. So, loving peaches, I mean to have 
them, and being duly and properly selfish, I 
have no morbid tenderness on the subject of 
Moles' love for peaches, or the injury of Moles* 
sordid feelings. My selfishness accordingly 
does good to Moles* (who is a monster of 
selfishness himself) in that my selfishness cuts 
Moles' selfishness short, while on the other 
hand your unselfishness makes Moles ten 
thousand times more selfish day by day." 
She sighed, "Your unresponsiveness, Muriel, 
is trying to one who aims at a moral lesson, 
but — " 

The elder girl at this point hfted her 
dreamy blue eyes from the contemplation of 
Spider's red-brown head to her sister's face. 

"My dear Ethel," she said languorously, 
and her voice trailed a little, with what was 
a peculiar, but rather fascinating trick of 
emphasis, "you are speaking in a sort of 
horrible conundrum or aavstic, like those 
bewildering puzzles that one sees in the 
illustrated papers which offer prizes to ener- 
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getic persons who spend apparently all their 
time in endeavouring to solve them. *I am 
something' (this is how your conversation has 
sounded to me) 'and somebody else is some- 
thing, and you are not something or something 
else, and so somebody else becomes some- 
thing, or something else; a prize of one 
guinea will be given for the correct solution of 
this problem.' " 

Ethel Pomfret laughed wickedly. 

" Murie, my child, sarcasm is not your Une. 
No, oh no. Be sweet, dear maid, and let who 
will be cynical." 

She paused, and threw her head back against 
the pale yellow cushion of the chair. With 
her chin tip-tilted at right angles, she spoke 
again. 

" Merton Byng," she said slowly, " comes 
to-morrow," here she smiled very slowly, 
" h'm. His coolness, Muriel, will be ' re- 
freshing in this blazing heat, h'm. I delight 
in Merton Byng. So does papa. He says — 
papa, I mean — that Merton Byng is going to 
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be a judge. Of course papa ought to know, 
but it is sad to contemplate. Merton Byng 
is quite delightful now. They always are 
delightful as long as they are going to be 
judges. But when they have ' arrived * a 
great change takes place, as the preachers say. 
Muriel," she fixed her eyes with a blank, 
impassive stare upon her sister*s face, "he 
will grow deaf, they're always deaf, you know, 
it seems to be part of the business ; he will 
wear the last season but one's shape in hats, 
he will wear mufflers, mufflers, Muriel, he will 
go to sleep after dinner, he will snore, yes, I 
am sure he will snore. He will make old 
jokes, Muriel, and you, I mean — er, I mean 
young barristers will go to dine with him and 
laugh at the old jokes. Dear me, how horrid 
it must be to look forward to all that. What 
a pity it is that they can't all begin by being 
judges. It would be such an improvement. 
People are always saying how slow the Law is. 
It wouldn't be nearly so slow if they started 
off the young barristers as judges. As the 
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newspapers say, I think I shall make this 
suggestion to the authorities. By the way, 
Muriel, who makes judges? Eh, what? You 
don't know? YouVe not listening, Muriel, 
one little bit." The speaker paused again, 
considered for a moment, and stroked her nose 
reflectively, " It must be the Queen," she re- 
sumed with complete seriousness. " Yes, be- 
cause they're always said to be Her Majesty's 
judges. M'well, Her Majesty has the finest 
collection of antiques in Europe." 

Muriel Pomfret here laughed outright. 
Her sister regarded her with an eye of re- 
proach. 

" Poor Merton Byng," she continued ; " poor 
Merton Byng. Fancy him among the collec- 
tion, in a muffler, and with all the dear little 
devil gone out of him. Muriel — " she sat 
up and leaned forward impressively as she 
put the question — "how does Merton Byng 
manage that dear little devil? How does he 
balance himself so beautifully? Muriel — " 
she stopped abruptly. 
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Muriel had once more raised her eyes till 
they rested on her sister's face. A second 
later she lifted them up higher still, until, 
indeed, their glance reached to the swaying 
masses of copper-coloured leaves above her 
head. With her eyes fixed upon the leaves, 
and watching the flecks of sunshine as they 
darted here and there through the copper 
mass, she took up her sister's broken sen- 
tence. 

" Mr. Byng," she said evenly, in her graceful 
deliberate accents, "is a man of the w;Qrld.'' 

Ethel Pomfret stared straightly, with a 
certain curious scrutiny, at the upturned 
face. Then she laughed, a quick, short 
laugh. 

" Upon my word, Muriel," she spoke curtly, 
"you are utterly impossible to classify. You 
are either the most acute, or the most simple 
creature imaginable. But I assure you I have 
never yet been able to make up my mind as 
to which." 

Her sister withdrew her eyes from the sun- 
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flecked foliage above, and looked full at the 
speaker with a little smile. 

" Is it necessary, my dear Ethel," she said 
calmly, " that you should ? " 

" If it were not so hot," responded the per- 
son thus addressed, " I'd get up and shake 
you, or box your ears. Yes, I*d box your 
ears." She stretched her arms over her head, 
and cut short another yawn, " It would be 
more satisfactory." 

" I am going," she said a moment later, 
"to conquer Moles. I wish I could box his 
ears. Oh, how I should like to. However," 
she stood up and pinned on her shady 
hat more firmly, " Merton Byng shall have 
peaches. He*s worth 'em. Real prize 
peaches. Just to tickle his dainty palate. 
He has a very dainty palate, and doesn't 
he like to have it delicately tickled? Oh, 
rather." 

She sauntered off slowly. 

" Good-bye, Muriel," she added, as she 
went ; " you're going to sleep, dear ! You'll 

D 
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have a red nose to-morrow, if you sleep so 
much." 

Muriel made no reply. She watched Ethel's 
broad brisk figure, as its owner wended her 
way to storm " Moles' houses," and get prize 
peaches for Merton Byng's dainty palate. 
Muriel sat still, and smiled sofdy. The dogs 
fell asleep lying on their stomachs, with their 
heads on their forepaws. The cups and 
saucers on the tea-tray took on that curiously 
dissipated look that befalls china and glass 
after it has been used and left aside. Ethel 
Pomfret still remained away, fighting, no 
doubt, for Byng's dainty paUte. No doubt, 
too, she would have redoubled her efforts 
in his behalf had she seen their object 
at that moment. For at that moment 
Byng was seated in the dining-room of 
the glebe-house in the Fens, eating hashed 
mutton. 



CHAPTER IV 

Most things, including even hashed mutton, 
have in them some possibiUties of compen- 
sation. 

Thus, if during the period of its actual 
consumption Merton Byng the younger had 
said hard things of it in his heart, now, when 
he found himself at this pleasant place, 
Culham Court, he was fain to admit that even 
hashed mutton may have distinct possibilities 
of compensation. For, in order to obtain a 
true and perfect appetite for the good things 
of life, no course can be more recommended 
than that of being frequently and necessitously 
obliged to do without them. 

Byng leaned forward a little towards his 
plate, and languidly peeled a peach, an 
exquisite, downy pink-tinged ball of fruit, 

35 
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the pledge and emblem of Ethel Pomfret*s 
triumph over Moles of the narrow conscience. 
And as he peeled his peach he thought of 
yesterday, and the dinner of hashed mutton ; 
his mind recalled it rapidly with perfect 
accuracy of detail, then passed to the present 
with the most intense appreciation. 

A warm, delicious sense of well-being 
coursed through Byng*s veins. All the gratifi- 
cation of the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life came upon him with exquisitely unjaded 
freshness — so sweet are the uses of hashed 
mutton — he felt himself, indeed, like King 
Agag when all the bitterness of death (or 
the more grinding bitterness of incomplete 
gratification) was past. 

Byng raised his eyes from the peach to 
where Muriel sat close to him. A glow 
from the rosy-shaded candles was tingeing 
her fair face and neck. The glow, Byng 
thought, added just the one touch needful 
to her pale, fair complexion. It even threw 
warm lights and shadows upon her soft blonde 
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hair. Byng's eye travelled slowly, yet with- 
out any impertinent scrutiny, over the girl's 
face, and met a sudden glance from her 
turquoise-blue eyes. Even under the rosy 
glow of the light she turned suddenly pale 
as her eyes encountered his : and when the 
sudden pallor spread over her face even to 
her neck, Byng thought, as she sat there white 
and still in her soft black frock, that in that 
cold whiteness she was fairer than any glow 
of colour could make her. He looked at 
her once more, swiftly, but critically^ and 
told himself that few women so blonde in 
colouring could bear, as she did, the killing 
blackness of the mourning dress she still wore 
for her mother. 

Ethel Pomfret from the other side of the 
table watched Byng from under her half- 
closed eye-lids, and wished that she, Ethel, 
could wear her black frock and not look 
" dead or drowned " in consequence, as she 
expressed it to herself. She put away the 
ungrateful reflection, however, and found it 
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more amusing to watch Byng. She dipped 
her fingers in the lavender water beside her, 
and lay back in her chair to do so more 
comfortably. 

Byng turned his eyes suddenly and saw 
her. He smiled slowly, and looked at her. 
She smiled likewise, and looked at him. 

Ethel Pomfret coughed delicately. "Mr. 
Byng," she said sweetly, when the cough 
was concluded, "we were talking about 
you yesterday, Muriel and I." 

"Indeed," said Byng, politely, "I feel very 
much flattered." 

" Oh, but wait," said the first speaker 
coolly, "wait to feel flattered, till you hear 
what we were saying of you." 

" I sit corrected," interposed Byng, with 
a sudden glint in his eyes. 

" Ah, yes," Ethel Pomfret was wondering 
how far she might dare to go, "ah, yes, I 
took your part. Now, Muriel — " 

Muriel Pomfret pushed back her chair and 
stood up hastily from her place at the head of 
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the table. She looked, at her sister right 
between the eyes. Ethel seemed unwilling 
to move. 

"My dear Ethel," said the elder girl se- 
renely, "if you are sure you do not care for 
any more fruit, we will go to the drawing- 
room : *' she glanced at Byng as she reached 
this point. 

He sprang from his chair instantly and 
held open the door for her. Ethel, pout- 
ing furiously, followed with aggravating and 
studied deliberation. 

"Some day," she said to herself, as she 
contemplated the floating motion of Muriel's 
black moire sash, "I shall lay violent hands 
on Muriel, I know I shall." 

She quickened her pace and slipped her 
arm around MuriePs waist. 

"They will stay there," she whispered in 
her sister's ear, and with an indicative nod in 
the direction of the dining-room, " they will 
stay there talking shop till morning, and 
serve you right. Oh, you coward, you abject 
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coward : as if I,*' she stopped abruptly, and 
gave her sister's waist a little squeeze. 
" Well," she resumed shortly, " Fm not going 
to wait all night for my coffee, anyhow, in 
order to let papa talk shop to Merton." 

Which was precisely what " papa " was 
doing. 

As Byng shut the dining-room door, Lord 
Pomfret apparently woke up. He had fallen 
into a habit, which had grown stronger since 
his wife's death, of living in appeal cases 
during dinner. Left alone with Byng, the 
learned and legal lord passed the claret to his 
companion with great geniality, and starting 
off briskly went on talking learned and legal 
shop with the keenness of a fox-hunter on a 
good scenting morning. 

Ethel Pomfret was correct — so far. 



CHAPTER V 

But Merton Byng had not come now to this 
pleasant place merely to talk legal shop with 
its learned owner. Merton Byng in these 
sweet summer days saw a more gracious vision 
before him than even the furtherance of his 
professional prospects. 

A long time ago now, Byng had set himself 
two things to do, namely, to succeed at the 
Bar and to marry Lord Pomfret's eldest 
daughter. 

The first of these two resolves had been 
made, indeed, when Byng went to Cambridge 
on a grammar-school scholarship ; the second 
arose, nearly ten years before this present 
moment of his life, in fact shortly after his 
first admission to Lord Pomfret's house. 

His admission to Lord Pomfret's house 
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had taken place in consequence of certain 
memories lying dormant in Lord Pomfret's 
breast. The shadow of a by-gone friend- 
ship brooded, in fact, over the obscure 
student of the Inner Temple and in its 
penumbra, so to speak, Byng had made 
his entrance. It was not precisely the 
manner of entrance which he would have 
chosen had the choice been left to him. 
But the choice had not been left to him, 
he rather had been left to it — which was, 
in truth, another little grudge Byng had 
against circumstance. Moreover, it cannot 
be said that Byng had been welcomed on 
his entrance ; such would be too warm a 
term, and he knew it, and it had galled him 
considerably. 

But in these days he seldom looked back, 
he preferred, indeed, to look forward : and 
the latter is perhaps, on the whole, the more 
comfortable course. Anyhow, Byng seldom 
looked back, except occasionally to one 
especial day on which a real or fancied 
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slight from a girl of sixteen, not yet out of 
the schoolroom, had first seriously drawn his 
attention to her existence. 

That was the beginning of Byng's love for 
Muriel Pom fret. 

It was perhaps a curious way for a young 
man to fall in love, but then the ways of 
love are always curious, so much so, in 
truth, that no previous precedent or experi- 
ence can be implicitly relied upon as furnish- 
ing a guide in any fresh case. 

The years which had passed since then 
had been long and difficult to Byng. To 
love, yet not to dare to make love to the 
object of your desire, is hard on a man. 
Byng had found it so, and Byng was ex- 
ceedingly proud of his own conduct of the 
affair. It was hard, but there was much 
at stake. Byng fixed his eyes steadily all 
through on the future ; and there he could 
see that, with Lord Pomfret's daughter as 
his wife, the higher paths of professional glory 
were certain to be thrown open to him ; 
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and Byng had not lived through the years 
of leanness, had not carried a galled heart 
under a smiling face, had not denied him- 
self soft pleasures and indolent hours, only 
to leave those paths untrodden after all. 

Nevertheless, as he sat on the following 
afternoon under the shade of the copper- 
beech, and looked at Muriel Pomfret's charm- 
ing face, the burden of the past fell away 
from him altogether, and he saw nothing 
but the ripe, rich present with outstretched 
hands full of good things ready for his use. 

It had been a day of brilliant sunshine 
this special mid-summer day, which found 
Byng in that encircled spot under the cop- 
per-beech — a brilliant day indeed, of hot, 
vivid heat, with an atmosphere untouched 
by cloud or breeze : the sort of summer day, 
in short, which is rarely found in the English 
summer. 

But now, as Byng and the two girls were 
sipping their tea, the great molten sun had 
already begun his downward journey towards 
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the horizon, the shadows were already creep- 
ing up slowly over the sun-beaten sward ; 
a little later and the western sky would 
flush and flame under the roseate radiance 
of the sinking sun, a little later still and 
one more day of ripe summer beauty would 
be added to the account of all the dear 
dead days, past and gone forever. 

Ethel Pomfret finished the last crumb of 
her tea-cake deliberately, and looked round 
at the party. "The air," she said suddenly, 
"is charged with electricity." 

With this oracular utterance she relapsed 
into silence for fully five minutes. Nobody 
seemed inclined to take up the ball of con- 
versation. 

Byng was dawdling idly with Muriel's sun- 
shade, tracing imaginary diagrams on. the 
grass with the point of the ferrule ; his hands 
held the handle with a light, firm grasp. 
Byng had very shapely hands; they would 
have made his fortune for him had he 
chosen to court fortune as a surgeon. 
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Ethel Pomfret had once said of them, 
that they were the "sort of hands one would 
not mind touching one/' and the description, 
if a trifle involved, was certainly intelligible 
enough. She looked at them now, and 
thought how nice they were, and how nice 
Byng was altogether in his light, cool, light- 
coloured summer garments and straw hat. 
Then she looked at Muriel. 

"Muriel," said Ethel to herself at the end 
of her survey, " is a dear, delicious goose. 
Good gracious ! why don't some of us say 
something. Oh, I should like to scream. 
In fact, I shall scream; I know I shall, if 
I don't get out of this." 

She hopped out of her chair as she reached 
this point in her reflections, with a sudden 
violence that made Muriel start. 

"I'm going away," said Ethel decisively, 
"I am going to get something to do. It's 
too hot to sit doing nothing, it is, positively." 
She was fanning herself vigorously with Black 
and White as she said it \ ** Well, good- 
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bye," she added coolly, "you both look 
so sleepy you'll fall off your chairs in ten 
minutes. Sleep makes the nose red," she 
concluded reassuringly. 

" Oh, thanks awfully," said Byng com- 
fortably, glancing up at her lazily from the 
depths of his chair, but without the slightest 
attempt to leave the latter. Ethel Pomfret 
whirled round sharply, and turned her back 
on both her companions. As she walked 
across the terrace a moment later, the linger- 
ing traces of a broad grin had scarcely left 
her face. 

" I could love him," she said to herself, 
and she grinned again, privately. " I know 
I could if he wanted me to, and I could 
hate him, oh yes, rather, — after a bit. Now 
Muriel, poor darling, will go on loving him 
to the end of her life. That is about the 
net result of being ' a true woman.' Yah ! " 



CHAPTER VI 

Byng went on tracing imaginary diagrams 
with MuriePs parasol, until EtheFs figure 
had disappeared finally round a corner of 
the house. Then he looked up — he was 
alone with Muriel. 

He pushed back his chair, and stood up. 
"Come for a walk," he said softly to her, 
"it's getting quite cool and pleasant. Come, 
do, please." He held out her parasol, and 
his hand touched hers, perhaps involuntarily, 
perhaps not. 

Muriel took the parasol — it was warm with 
the pressure of his hand — and rose from 
her chair. He smiled into her eyes de- 
liberately. 

"Where shall we walk to?" she asked 

him in response to his smile. 
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" Let us go to * Madam's Garden,' " he said 
at once ; " I have not been there since I 
came." 

Muriel smiled at him again. Byng knew 
what he was about, — he generally did indeed, 
that much can be said for him. 

They left the lawn together without 
another word, and leaving the terrace behind 
them too, turned to the left, and entered 
a straight, beautiful alley enclosed by clipped 
bays. At the end of this alley was a red 
brick wall and a stout oak door. Over 
the latter, in the mass of overhanging ivy and 
clematis, a semi-circular stone was visible, and 
carved on it the words, in letters a good deal 
the worse for time and weather — 

Anno Dom. ^ 

1569. 

Deo. Gra. 

E. S. 

Byng reached up his hand to the hanging 

latch of the door and drew it down with a 
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jerk. Muriel entered the open doorway 
before him, and he followed her closely, 
letting the heavy door slam behind them 
with a thick, dull thud. 

"Madam*s Garden" was empty. The 
birds and the sunshine were in undisputed 
possession. Even the great Moles* humblest 
subordinate, a stolid boy of bird's-nesting 
proclivities, had gone home to his tea. 
Byng and his companion had this fair old 
pleasaunce of a by-gone world quite to them- 
selves. 

They both paused, both struck afresh, 
familiar as the place was to them, by its 
quaint loveliness. It was a garden of the old 
world : a world which knew not hot-houses, 
or lawn-mowers, or patent wire palings. A 
homely, fragrant, English garden : the garden 
of Shakespeare and Bacon and Raleigh : of 
the days when the lives of men and women 
were simpler, and the creeds of men and 
women were sterner than those of their 
descendants. Byng and Muriel looked at it 
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in silence as it lay in the sensuous sunlight, 
a paradise of sweet sight and scent. 

Every hardy old-fashioned rose that ever 
grew upon a stalk seemed to Byng to blossom 
. . in this garden. His eyes wandered now over 
the masses of the roses, red and white, 
and every shade of loveliest pink, over the 
splendour of the white phlox, over the 
fragrant hedges of sweet-pea, and the long 
rows of tall hollyhocks : over the smooth 
verdure of the old bowling-green, on to the 
soft sparkling plash of the playing fountain, 
and up to the sweeping leaves of the old fruit 
trees. 

Byng looked at it all, and then once more 
at Muriel. And he thought as he looked at 
her, that she, in her soft white frock, with 
her fair, serious face, was a fitting human 
complement to the flower-paradise around 
him. He looked at her, and his pulses 
quickened. There were moments when she 
had the power to quicken his pulses. She 
had at all times a sure and certain hold 
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on his affections, and sometimes on his 
senses. 

If love be passion, Merton Byng loved 
Muriel seldom ; if love be affection, he never 
wavered towards her. He looked at her 
once more now, and the emotional side of 
him quickened into being. The sentimental 
side of him, too, awoke pleasantly. He 
drew closer to her. 

" Don't you remember," he said gently, " what 
Bacon has said about a garden?" 

Muriel smiled. 

" No," she said smilingly ; " I am ashamed to 
say I don*t." 

" He says it is the purest of earthly 
pleasures, and every time I come here I 
think of the words. They are true here, 
are they not?" 

The girl smiled again as he spoke. 

" I love it," she said simply, " I often think 
how greatly we lose by living in town so much." 

Byng drew a little closer still to her ; so close 
that the colour came up into her cheeks. 
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" Do you hate living in London," he said 
gently; "do you, Muriel? Do you know that I 
have brought you here this evening, into this 
sweet garden of pleasure, to ask you to come 
away from it and make a home for. me in 
London " — he caught her hands, unresisted into 
his, " Muriel, darling, will you do this for me ? " 
he felt her sway a little in his hands, and he held 
her up to him more firmly, "will you, Muriel?" 
he whispered the words again, and his face came 
very close to hers. 

"Yes." 

Not to secure a world of happiness could 
Muriel have uttered one word more at the 
moment. She looked as white as the flower of 
the phlox beside her, and she felt the most 
sickening qualm of nervousness, while her 
knees knocked together and her heart beat 
heavily with sledge-like suffocating throbs. 
She felt ashamed afterwards when she thought 
about it all. Ashamed of being so stupid and 
silly. Why, indeed, could she not have held 
herself like those well-mannered girls whom 
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she encountered in so many novels, and who 
always managed to find their way through such- 
moments as these with completely graceful ease? 
She could do nothing but stand there like a 
great stupid. She did not even dare to look at 
Merton. But he looked at her, and as he saw 
her pallor, and felt her sway tremblingly in his 
hands, he dropped her hands and took her 
bodily into his arms. 

" Darling little Muriel," he said tenderly, 
"won*t you look at me? You're not frightened 
of me, dearest, surely?" 

His own eyes were radiant as he tried to look 
into hers. All the sentimental side of him was 
uppermost now, and he was, too, as proud as he 
was triumphant. "Say one little word to me, 
darling." She leaned against him, and raised 
her eyes for a second to }iis. Byng could not 
catch the word or two she murmured, but the 
glance of her eyes was ' quite sufficient. He 
kissed her white lips with real passionate 
ardour; kissed her again and yet again, till 
she blushed scarlet and made a faint but 
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unmistakable effort to free herself from his 
embrace. 

He understood the movement and released 
her at once. He had been surprised and 
touched by the wealth of love which he had 
seen reflected in her eyes as they had met his 
for that brief second. Her confusion now 
charmed while it appealed to him. He re- 
leased her gently, and drawing himself away 
from her, leaned his elbows on the old sun- 
dial which stood close to them. 

He looked away from her, to give her time 
to recover her composure, and when he spoke 
again, a moment later, it was in accents care- 
fully modulated to their usual cool lightness. 

It was by little acts like this that Merton 
Byng established himself so firmly with many 
people. At that moment Muriel adored him. 

"Well," he said smilingly as her eyes met 
his once again, " this is my birthday. And, so 
far as I can remember, I cannot recall ever 
having had a birthday present in my hfe, and 
I am thirty-five years old to-day." 
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She was looking at him quite steadily now, 
blank amazement indeed showing itself in her 
face. 

" Never had a birthday present," she re- 
peated slowly, " how perfectly horrid. Why, 
if we — if I had known, I should have given 
you one, at least — " with another bright 
blush — "I mean I will give you one now." 

Byng looked at her. 

"The accumulated interest of all those 
birthday presents which I might have got, 
but did not, could not make up anything to 
equal that which you have just given me," he 
said caressingly. 

'^But it is so extraordinary," she pursued, 
her mind evidently engrossed with this curi- 
ous revelation, " so very extraordinary," she 
repeated, and she looked at him with a ques- 
tioning gaze. 

A sudden sulkiness crossed his face. But 
his voice remained unconcerned enough. 

" In my childhood," he said, replying to 
the mute interrogation of her face, "any 
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object not strictly utilitarian was not encour- 
aged. No doubt the system was devised 
with a sincere view to our ultimate benefit. 
All I can say is, that it has produced in me 
a very pretty taste for many objects by no 
means utilitarian." 

Muriel looked at him intently. 

"Tell me about your childhood/' she said 
gently. 

Byng shrugged his shoulders. 

" My childhood, dear ! Really, I am like 
the needy knife-grinder. Story, God bless 
you, I've none to tell. The best that I can 
tell you about my childhood is that it came 
to an end. My parents ..." 

Muriel moved a little towards him. " Oh, 
do tell me," she said quickly, and flushing a 
little as she interrupted him, " do tell me 
about your father and mother." 

Byng raised his eyebrows. 

" My father and mother," he said concisely, 
" certainly. My father, by nature, was created 
to live in a cell and wear a hair shirt. Cir- 
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cumstance however interfered : and my father, 
instead of following his vocation, which was 
plainly a cell and a hair shirt, was thrust into 
a new groove which happened to be the 
world. My father has nothing but disdain for 
the world. Now, the world is like the devil, 
resist it, and it will flee from you, and then 
— it*s all up with you. My father should 
have lived in a cell and worn a hair shirt, 
instead of which he married my mother." 

His voice softened at once as he said, " my 
mother." 

The girl beside him looked at him intently. 

"Yes?" she said interrogatively as he 
paused, "your mother?" 

"My mother," said Byng, catching up the 
words again, " God bless her, is one. of the 
sweetest women on earth. When my father 
made her acquaintance I believe he began 
his wooing by reading his sermons to her. 
After a little she persuaded herself that 
listening to sermons read aloud was delight- 
fully enjoyable, and that to spend the re- 
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mainder of her life in so hearkening would be 
an existence of bliss unalloyed." 

Muriel laughed. 

Byng took his elbows off the sun-dial and 
straightened himself up. 

" Now, darling," he said pleasantly, " is there 
anything more you would like to hear? I 
scarcely think there is much more to tell. 
The result of the sermon-reading seems to 
have been principally myself, my exceedingly 
secular self, and — some others." 

Muriel laughed again: he caught her hands 
in his. 

I may add," he said, smiling into her eyes, 

without exaggeration, that my dear mother 
has a very secular liking for my very secular 
self." . 

Muriel looked as if she quite believed it. 

Byng was delighted. He always desired to 
be liked. He pressed Muriers hands now with 
warm affection. 

"Shall I read sermons to you," he said, 
coaxingly, "eh, Muriel? No, I'm afraid you'll 
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have to read sermons to me. Let me have 
another kiss, dearest, before that evil day 
arrives." 

She yielded to his entreaty, but she put him 
back from her again a moment later, saying as 
she did so — 

" We must go in now. It is getting dread- 
fully late." 

She looked over the garden once more as 
she spoke, the fair pleasaunce which sheltered 
the sweetest hour of her life. 

" We must go," she repeated lingeringly, with 
a little sigh through the words. 

" Give me a flower," said Byng, as he walked 
beside her down the centre pathway. She 
pulled a little half-opened bud of the moss- 
rose, and twisting with it a sprig of sweet- 
scented verbena, handed it to him in silence. 
Byng laid the rose against his lips, and then 
put it in his coat. The silence which had 
fallen on them remained unbroken till, as they 
were crossing the terrace, Muriel glanced up 
at the wide expanse of the western sky. 
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"Look," she exclaimed, turning to him, 
"Ethel's prophecy of a storm is likely to 
come true. The sun is going down into a 
bank of clouds. It is a bad sign ; these beau- 
tiful days are ended." 

"There can be no bad sign for us," said 
Byng, tenderly, "and our beautiful days will 
be the rule, not the exception." 

She smiled back at him quite confidently as 
they entered the house together. 



CHAPTER VII 

Byng went up to his room with the exaltation 
of the past hour still upon him. He stood 
for a moment in one of the wide windows of 
his bedroom, and looked out over the park, 
very much as he had stood in the Club window 
in Pall Mall. With this difference, indeed, that 
here, this evening, he could see the completion 
of the vision of that day : here he could hold 
his achievement firmly, and touch and taste 
and handle it. 

He turned now from the window and began 
walking up and down the room. He was far 
too excited at this moment to stand still for 
any length of time. 

The whirl of exultation which swept over 

him was only to be expected. That which he 

had just achieved was more in his case than. 
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the common triumph of the man who, loving, 
learns that he is beloved. To Byng it was 
more, much more. 

It was the fulfilment of his own stand- 
ard, the success of himself unto himself, 
known in its fullest perfection to himself 
alone. To fail in the eyes of the world 
would have been to Byng as the bitterness 
of death itself, to fail even with himself would 
rob the best success the world could give him 
of its keenest point of gratification. 

But as he paced to and fro he flung up 
his head and squared his shoulders in the 
briUiant pride of his satisfaction. Satisfaction 
with all things as they had turned out : and 
not the least of these with the conscious- 
ness of his own prudence. He had been 
prudent, he himself only knew how prudent. 
Because he knew, if others did not, the pit- 
falls that he had encountered. 

He was thirty-five years old to-day. He 
had not lived to be thirty-five years old 
feeling only the attractiveness of one woman. 
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Therefore, mixed with his exultation now, 
was a certain broad self-satisfaction, self- con- 
gratulation, a feeling that the enemy had 
laid snares for him, but that he had been 
too many for the enemy, too wise, too far- 
seeing to let himself be snared. 

Once again he assured himself that wisdom 
was justified of her child. He changed 
quickly for dinner, and went downstairs. 

A servant was in the ante-room, and as 
the man threw open the drawing-room door 
for Byng, Byng saw that Muriel was alone. 
She was standing in the embrasure of a 
window at the far end of the room. As 
Byng came in she turned round, but she 
did not come forward to meet him. She 
wished him to walk the full length of the 
long room in order to afford herself the 
pleasure of looking at him. She watched 
him, as he advanced towards her, with purest 
pride. 

Byng, indeed, looked the incarnation of 
well-being. Every square inch of him 
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looked fresh, vigorous, prosperous. MuriePs 
heart went out to him, and the joy of posses- 
sion, which is a woman's in its own degree 
just as much as it is a man's in different 
degree, filled her heart full. 

Her eyes dwelt on him delightedly, and 
she saw that her little rosebud with the 
sprig of sweet-scented verbena was in his 
button-hole, replacing the elaborate orchid 
or malmaison which Moles usually provided. 
The little rosebud looked very sweet to 
Muriel as it lay against Byng's black 
coat. 

" The others are late," she said, smiling up 
at him as he came close to her. 

" I am very much obliged to the others," 
he responded coolly, as, finding they were 
alone, he came closer still and drew her into 
his arms. 

"Where did you get this pretty chain?" 
he continued presently, laying his hand on 
the chain of twisted gold wire with a pearl 
here and there set between the links, which 
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encircled her throat, " it*s a very pretty 
thing indeed," his fingers toying with chain 
and pendant as he spoke. Not that he really 
cared much about the trinket — he was not 
the sort of man who loves jewelry — but he 
did care very much indeed just then to caress 
the warm round throat which the chain 
adorned, and the latter afforded a capital 
excuse for doing so. It was, perhaps, 
a tribute to the nature of his affection for 
her that he should have considered an excuse 
necessary. 

Muriel leaned her head against his shoulder 
and looked at him, with a pink glow stealing 
over her neck. 

" What are your favorite jewels ? " he 
asked, kissing her hair. 

" Emeralds, I think, on the whole," she 
replied, after a moment of consideration. 

"Emeralds, they are the symbol of 
eternity," said Byng softly, but wondering 
while he said it if they really were so, or 
whether he was mixing them up with some 
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other stones — " don't you know that, 
dearest? Well, you shall have an emerald 
ring, certainly : that is," he concluded with 
a sudden change of tone, "if I am allowed 
to give you a ring. Oh, Muriel, you must 
stand up for me * to your father ; you 
would not give me up, would you, 
Muriel?" 

She looked at him and grew suddenly 
white. 

" I will never give you up," she said, 
distinctly. 

He smiled, very well pleased. 

"Not for nobody nor nothin'," he said, 
half-jestingly. 

" For nothing," she repeated, " nothing, 
nothing, nothing,^^ 

The passionate ring in her voice amazed 
Byng, but he was interested, very inter- 
ested. After all, the simplest of women 
have something now and then of that element 
of inscrutability which is the Sex*s charm, — 
or, at least, which used to be so, in the good 
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old days when the Sex was still in existence 
— even the simplest of women, Byng told him- 
self as he looked at Muriel now. Byng had 
always thought Muriel one of the simplest 
of women. 

He looked at her now intently. She was 
very pale and her mouth was set. He had 
had no idea that her mouth could set itself 
so doggedly. 

Decidedly this was growing interesting. No 
doubt women have said words like this before. 
No doubt the value to be attached to such 
words is, to say the least, of a variable quan- 
tity, but still — he drew Muriel closer into the 
circle of his arms ; her face had not yet re- 
gained its colour. 

" You mustn't think me too perfect," he said 
gravely, "you mustn't, Muriel." 

She looked at him with a little smile steal- 
ing over her face : a smile which might have 
meant anything; he couldn't read it certainly, 
and she did not speak. He felt a little 
piqued. 
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" I'll do my best," he said quickly, " upon 
my soul I will, you believe that, darling, don't 
you ? " 

But what Muriel believed or did not believe 
was destined to remain unknown to him, for 
the others came in, and dinner put sentiment 
out of court. Still he felt satisfied. Muriel 
was the simplest of women. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Lord Pomfret wanted his daughter Ethel 
the next day, very badly and without delay. 
His daughter Ethel was summoned urgently to 
her father's presence : she was to attend upon 
him at once in his own particular sitting-room, 
which was a gloomy little hole, lined with 
law-books, and looking out upon — nothing. 

The alacrity with which the young lady 
obeyed her father's summons was highly com- 
mendable. She found him seated at his 
writing-table immersed in paper — blank paper. 

This Ethel Pomfret saw at a glance. Ethel 
Pomfret's eyes indeed were keen. Her facul- 
ties matched her eyes accurately. 

Lord Pomfret looked up at his daughter's 
entrance. 

"Oh, ah, Ethel, er, a — sit down.'* 

Ethel sat down without hesitation. 

Lord Pomfret laid down his pen, re-adjusted 
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his pince-nez, folded a sheet of note-paper, 
and wriggled on his chair beautifully. 

His daughter sat back in her chair and 
grinned up at the corner of the ceiling with 
a confidential air. 

Ix)rd Porafret cleared his throat violently. 

" Er, ah, the fact of the matter is, my dear, 
that, er — er." 

Ethel withdrew her eyes from the corner 
of the ceiling, and with her features composed 
to a befitting gravity, fixed her gaze enquir- 
ingly on her learned father's face. 

Her learned father's face expressed acute 
discomfort. 

"My dear, er, well, er, Ethel, has Muriel 
said anything to you?" 

The young lady thus addressed, intimated 
briefly that Muriel had said many things to her. 

Lord Pomfret looked better. 

" Poor old dear," was his daughter's private 
commentary as she looked at him guilelessly, 

he's really doing it very badly." 

Well, my dear Ethel," he was finding his 
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voice again at all events ; " there are many 
things to be said on every side. Of course 
we must carefully consider the whole case : 
the whole case," he repeated, and he cast his 
eyes on the blotting-pad in front of him, as 
if he expected to find "notes of the case" 
lying open before him. "I must say," he 
was growing judicial — his accents would 
have recalled to an experienjped listener, the 
days when Lord Pomfret was a puisne judge 
and sat to hear Common Law Cases, indeed 
the experienced listener would have ex- 
pected to hear "gentlemen of the jury" at 
any moment now — "I must say, my dear, that 
I have every desire to act fairly to both parties. 
First of all, we must think of Muriel herself. 
Now as regards Muriel, perhaps you, Ethel, 
can tell me how far her — er — feelings are 
really — ah — engaged in this — er — matter ? " 

The sweet gravity of EthePs face as he put 
the question was good to see. 

" Well, papa," the vibration of her cool, brisk 
accents seemed to shake the perennial dust 
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on Lord Pomfret's law-books, "I don't know 
what I can say about Muriers feelings, except 
that I am quite sure that if you don't let her 
marry Merton Byng she will never marry 
anybody else." 

Lord Pomfret smiled — indulgently. One 
not infrequently hears statements like that 
in the course of a fairly long life. No sane 
man who is a father attaches overmuch im- 
portance to a statement like that. His daugh- 
ter saw the smile, and her voice as she 
spoke again took a trifle more tone. 

"I might bluster and fight," she con- 
tinued calmly, "but all the same, I might 
give in. Muriel will never bluster or fight, 
but Muriel will never give in." 

Lord Pomfret still smiled. " Ah, well," 
he said blandly, "I understand, my dear 
Ethel, that you naturally desire to benefit, 
or (as you imagine), to benefit your sister, 
but you must allow me to be the best 
judge in the matter." 

The young lady's eyes were discreetly cast 
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down, otherwise the speaker might have 
caught a twinkle in them. 

"Still," Lord Pomfret grew more and 
more judicial, "still, I am bound to say that 
. I have been very favourably impressed, very 
favourably impressed indeed, by the young 
man's conduct in the affair" — the corners 
of Ethel Pomfret's mouth twitched here, 
but learned and legal lords are not (always) 
quick in observation : " he knows, of course, 
that it would not be at all the kind of 
match which I am entitled to expect for 
Muriel, and he quite admitted it." — Oh, 
did he, indeed, thought the young lady, 
what a perfect dear he is. — " Indeed, he was 
frank and honest enough to admit it freely, 
and — look here, Ethel, I like the fellow, you 
know — eh ? " 

" Yes, papa, and so do I : and you have 
always said he would get on." 

"H'm, hah, well, I think I know men 
pretty well. Merton Byng is certainly a 
promising man. He's doing remarkably 
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well at the Bar. Upon my word, his income 
is very respectable indeed for a man of his 
standing; larger, in fact, than I should have 
expected. He's a well-born fellow too, and 
very much a gentleman, and all that." 

Byng was very much better born than 
Lord Pomfret, but that is a detail, a very 
small detail now-a-days. 

"Ah, yes," continued the judge in his 
judicial summing-up, "he has plenty of 
brains and pluck, and is bound to be in a 
prominent position in a very few years. 
That is to say, with the help which a little 
interest in certain directions could give him. 
All the same, to marry my eldest daughter 
is rather more than a man in his position 
without any private fortune has any right to 
expect. Still — gad, Ethel, it seems he's been 
in love with her since she was sixteen, 
and . . . and ..." Lord Pomfret turned his 
face away from his daughter, "your mother, 
my dear, was very fond of him." 

"Very," said his daughter briefly: and if 
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there was a suspicion of dryness in her 
utterance of the word, it was only a suspicion, 
and evidently unnoticed by her father. 

" Undoubtedly," Lord Pomfret straightened 
his shoulders as he relapsed again into the 
" eminently judicial " tone, " undoubtedly 
Muriel's money would give him a great hft 
just now. He knows that. He made no hum- 
bugging attempt to disguise the fact that he 
knows Muriel is practically independent of 
me. I respect him for it." 

As all the world knew pretty well that 
Muriel Pomfret had been left a consider- 
able fortune by a very wealthy relative on 
her mother's side, Byng perhaps could have 
done little less than what he had done. But 
there are many ways of doing even the 
slightest deed. The art of how to act had 
been studied by Byng too thoroughly to fail 
him now. Nor did it. Lord Pomfret repeated 
his last sentence complacently with additional 
emphasis. 

'* Yes, I respect him for it" 
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" Certainly/* Ethel chimed in composedly ; 
"and he won't squander it all on racing 
and betting, and all sorts of horrors, and tie 
her to the bedpost, and beat her when it's all 
gone, because she has no more for him to 
squander, like so many of them," concluded 
Miss Ethel, with a woman-of-the-world non- 
chalance that sat with delightful incongruity 
upon her very youthful person. 

Lord Pomfret threw back his head and 
laughed his heavy, judicial guffaw. 

" Well, upon my word," he began, in the 
ponderously amusing tone which always pro- 
duced " Laughter in Court," " upon my word, 
you're a nice young lady. And pray, madam, 
how do you know what so many of them do ? 
I should be glad to be made acquainted with 
something of the sources of your information, 
my dear." 

The woman-of-the-world nonchalance spread 
itself over his daughter from head to foot. She 
smiled indulgently, with the air of one who for- 
gives a good deal to such enchanting innocence. 
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'* Well, really," she looked at her father 
with good-natured pity, "I am not a fool or 
a baby, and I have learned to read." 

"That's a very adequate explanation," 
returned his legal lordship, with the manner 
of one who is saying something conscien- 
tiously funny, " very adequate indeed ; " he 
smiled again, and doubtless, had the occasion 
been a professional one, there would have 
been " renewed laughter in Court," but as it 
was. Lord Pomfret was allowed to resume 
his serious discussion — no, his summing-up — 
without any such interruption. " However, 
my dear, I will go so far as to agree with 
you. I feel sure Byng will not squander 
Muriel's money. On the contrary, he will 
turn it to uncommon good account for them 
both. That young fellow knows the value 
of every card in the pack. In fact, I can see 
quite plainly that a very good career indeed 
could be made for Merton Byng." 

And to be brief, the opportunity of so 
making it was one which Lord Pomfret was 
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loth to lose. This learned and legal lord 
had, in fact, himself gone up the tree of pro- 
fessional renown with great rapidity. His 
own career long since completed, he was still, 
however, at an age to feel now and then a 
certain hankering after the old brisk days of 
hard climbing. In making a career for this 
promising young man, who even already filled 
the vacant place of Lord Pomfret*s unfulfilled 
desire for a son. Lord Pomfret would live 
over again his own triumphs in those of the 
younger man, while the latter, drawn irrev- 
ocably closer in the nearness of actual re- 
lationship, would afford him a legitimate 
object for his pride and ambition — for you 
can't drive ambition out of a man even by 
giving him everything that he desires for 
himself. 

At the same time, a decent show of hesi- 
tation was of course necessary before he 
could admit and consent to proposals such as 
Byng*s. Young barristers must be ''taught 
that, however " promising " they may be, they 
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are not to lift their eyes unabashed to the 
daughters of great legal lords, they are not 
to ask merely to obtain. 

But, in the end, Byng and Muriel were 
dismissed with a blessing. To his daughter 
Lord Pomfret forbid the public announcement 
of the engagement until the recognised term 
of mourning for her mother should be at an 
end. Lord Pomfret was old-fashioned; in his 
day people mourned, with outward decency at 
all events, for their near relatives. To Byng 
he gave much good advice, and several hints 
that he was to think himself greatly promoted. 

Byng took the advice and the hints, and 
indeed everything he could get, in excellent 
part. Byng truly was master of his fate. 
Muriel dreamed dreams and saw visions of 
summer loveliness. Ethel amused herself 
with looking on. Lord Pomfret studied 
Byng's future. Everybody was contented 
The last days of summer went by all too 
quickly. Then Byng's friends and Byng*s 
partridges summoned him to Wales. 




CHAPTER IX 

On the sixth of September Byng was standing 
at Bangor station, waiting for a local train to 
take him on to Llandudno junction. The day 
was not entirely inspiriting. It was moist 
and muggy, and very grey in tone. Fine 
rain was falling steadily, with an unbroken 
assiduity which the dwellers in North Wales 
learn indeed to recognise as a reliable charac- 
teristic of the Welsh climate. 

Bangor station in the tourist season is not 

a wholly desirable resting-place. On this 

day it presented something resembling a 

pandemonium of tourists — tourists of all 

descriptions, sorts, and conditions. Infant 

tourists in arms and screaming-fits, and 

elderly tourists in waterproofs and bad 

tempers. 
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Byng, who possessed the enviable knack of 
seldom, no matter what the circumstances in 
which he found himself, looking grubby or 
bedraggled, trudged up and down the noisy 
crowded platform good-humouredly enough. 

He certainly could have endured with 
equanimity the presence of a lesser number 
of damp and dirty fellow-creatures, and he 
would have been glad had the thick fog of 
obscuring mist lifted itself from the surround- 
ing landscape, which he had been given to 
understand was, when visible, refreshingly 
beautiful, but he contented himself easily 
enough with the companionship of his own 
thoughts. And his own thoughts just then 
were able to shut out every disagreeable 
incident with the fulness of their own satis- 
faction. 

At Llandudno junction the crowd lessened 
considerably, dividing itself into diverging 
streams. Byng found the train to Bettws 
gratefully empty. He rolled himself and his 
belongings and a capital cigar into a totally 
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empty smoking carriage, and began to feel 
the poet's warm appreciation of solitude. 

But this is the earth of swift undoing. The 
train was within an ace of starting when a 
damp, perspiring porter's hand wrenched open 
the carriage door. 

A young lady with red hair, a small gun-case, 
a thick cartridge-box, and a shrill voice, thrust 
the porter aside promptly and landed herself 
heavily on Byng's toes. 

Byng sat back in his seat, took his cigar 
from between his lips, and tried to look as if 
he didn't want to swear at her. 

The young lady heaved up the gim-case with 
considerable manual dexterity into the netting, 
rolled the cartridge-box under the seat, and 
went back again — over Byng's toes — to put 
a handful of coppers into the perspiring porter's 
waiting hand. As the door banged again she 
subsided on to the seat opposite Byng, and 
began tugging at the strap to pull up the 
window. 

"Allow me," said Byng, with commendable 
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courteousness, considering the condition of his 
smarting toes. 

" Oh, er, thanks awfully," exclaimed the 
young lady jerkily. She darted a quick, 
critical glance at Byng from a pair of very 
short-sighted eyes. 

"Beastly weather, ain*t it?" she remarked 
with cool affability, apparently as the result 
of her investigation of Byng's general ap- 
pearance. 

Byng agreed with her politely. 

" Ye'es," she pursued serenely, selecting a 
cigarette with care from a wonderful case, all 
tortoise-shell and silver and big monograms. 
Byng, looking at it, thought what a chance 
would have been his were he a gentleman of 
the light-fingered fraternity, and wondered 
at the parents and guardians who permit 
young ladies of his companion's evident social 
position to wander about alone in railway 
carriages. 

" Hullo ! " his companion uttered the word 
somewhat flatly, "oh, what a hideous bore," 
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she was searching every pocket of the most 
tremendous Inverness cloak Byng thought he 
had ever seen upon mortal woman. She looked 
up at Byng with a smile as she turned 
herself over like a boy and explored a side 
pocket, **^he's got it in the bag, my maid I 
mean. I bundled her into another carriage 
because the smell of smoke makes her sick ; 
she's a good old thing, but she hasn't got 
a head on her shoulders, one little bit, you 
know, and she's forgotten to give me my 
match-box. I say, would you let me have a 
light? Oh, hurrah," as Byng immediately 
tendered his match-box — "now I'll light up 
and be happy" — she puffed at the cigarette 
with the energy of ten men at least — "ugh, 
the damp gets into one's bones, don't it?" — 
Byng as he listened was considering how any 
human voice could manage to shriek its words 
so shrilly without cracking its notes forth- 
with — " but a smoke touches one up nicely : " 
her feet here hit against the cartridge-case 
under the seat ; she stooped and pushed it in 
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ir.'..' ^' : n/Lir^r ^ ■' Mirsc Dyng stooped 
■■v\ • V'Mi'i.x.-. i'uiiik.'. \^) '.yj,d to bother you. 
' .'i^Ix ''c\\\ [\y[ V :: -o-j ::io old porter? oh, 
I ^v v> ■ u' : : : m ; v> c ::ii n lt. Vou s// ottld have 
v-.'\ V' ;i-.' v-v't 10 ■•veiic lO lift my cartridge- 
ri*;.- ivi ' ■. K' r;;'.!. IiJ ::ior.i:ht it was a bonne t- 
>i'\. \\^y\ *l\:; '. "'.0 ^ve!^hc of it make him sit 
•'p •"'I*. v.-«;. rir'xT . :ic.i: littie tiling, isn't it?" 
l\.-"ii..;'-\< .m" .1 <;'i\;\ir:y sprightly character 
ri^n'.:i:;vr'. Vv^ :v iV.irlcH at Byng in the same 
vMr-NpIit;"^:; <i-n:,i;us d'.iring the train's short 
i»Mir;u'\ t.^ l\'tt\\-s. At Bettw*s the young 
l.i.lv l^uIktcI i:;^ l^.or trips, assisted by Byng, 
.iivl hurlod hoi>cif with a violent rush and a 
parting siTcam of thanks out of the train. 
Ilyni;, fv)llo\ving, was able to see her crossing 
the platform tlankcd by a young footman and 
an elderly person of overpowering respecta- 
bility. As Byng climbed into Upton's cart, 
which was waiting for him, he saw his 
travelling companion being stowed away in 
a private omnibus which had evidently been 
sent to meet her. 
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Byng found his friend awaiting him with 
flattering impatience. 

"Jolly glad you've come," he remarked 
cordially : " hope you'll like these diggings. 
Awfully pretty country, eh." 

" I'm sure it is," said Byng, who was feeling 
the damp down the back of his neck, " when 
one can see it." 

"Oh, well, this is a bad day, but wait till 
you just see the jolly old hills, and those pines 
with the sun on them, and the Miner's Bridge, 
and, and, all that, you know." 

Description was not Upton's strong point. 
But Upton could mix whisky punch : and when 
Byng had dried himself, and had some of 
Upton's mixing, and could stretch out his legs 
from the depths of a comfortable arm-chair 
to the pleasing blaze of a roaring fire — for 
Upton knew how to make a fire — Byng felt 
that Upton was a rattling gdod fellow, and as 
decent a chum as a man might wish to have. 

"Been out much, Horace?" he enquired 
lazily. 
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" Two days," returned his friend, " there's 
a lot of corn not cut yet. Nuisance, you 
know." 

"Birds plentiful?" 

" Pretty well only, I'm afraid. Fact is, 
those chaps who let shootings don't care a 
hang how the game's kept. They get the 
money and you get the birds — if you can. 
Still, this isn't bad for two guns. It wouldn't 
bear more. I had a ripping shoot yesterday 
up at Llanbettws." 

"Where's that?" 

"Old Tom Llewellyn's place. Oh, I forgot 
you don't know. Old Tom was a pal of my 
governor's centuries ago. Llanbettws is a huge 
hungry place just above Pont-y-pair. Thun- 
derin' good shooting though. Eight guns yes- 
terday. Poor old Tom, he's devilish hard up. 
Tithes war finished him. Blue ruin for young 
Tom I'm thinking." 

Have they got an omnibus?" said Byng. 
Yes. Why?" 

" I saw it at the station, that's all. It came 
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to meet a charming specimen of the new 
humanity whom I had the good fortune to 
travel with from Llandudno junction," Byng 
said drawlingly, and his friend laughed. "Red 
hair," continued Byng, " the most ear-piercing 
voice it has ever been my lot to listen to, and 
a gun-case. Age I should say about twenty- 
three. Sex feminine — er — at least, hybrid." 

Upton went off into fits of laughter. 

" Oh, that's Augusta Vesey, you bet. Breezie 
Vesey they call her. Yes, she's coming to 
Llanbettws right enough. You should see her 
shoot. Oh Lord ! She's as blind as a bat 
to start with, and as to hitting anything — she 
never hits anything unless it's a beater. By 
George, her shooting must cost a pretty penny. 
She peppers a beater or two every time she 
goes out." 

"Charming," said Byng with a sneer. 

" Now, my boy," said Upton, laughing again, 
"'pon my soul, you couldn't do better than 
look after her. She'll have a pretty pile one 
of these days, I can tell you." 
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Much obliged," said Byng, "it would take 
a very pretty pile indeed to induce me to live 
in the house with that voice." 

Upton grinned. 

"Oh, ah, that's all very well. YouVe other 
fish to fry, hey? Never mind, old man, 1*11 
spare your maiden blushes, hey." 



CHAPTER X 

As Byng came down the hill to Pont-y-pair 
a day or two later, with his gun across his 
shoulder and a dog at his heels, he was 
nearly able to forget how much he had been 
experiencing of the effects of nine months* 
hard work in Court and Chambers. 

He tramped on, feeling happy and hungry, 
with a letter to Muriel in his pocket to post 
in the village on his way home. 

" By Jove ! what a pretty girl." 

Byng's eyes took in her whole figure in 
one appreciative sweep. 

She was pretty, more than pretty, very 
lovely indeed, as she sat in a little pony 
trap at the door of a small shop — a shop 
wherein you might buy, amongst other articles 
of merchandise, tobacco and bonnets, tea 
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and bacon, Welsh- flannel and rock-cake, fresh 
butter and paraffin oil. 

In the light of the autumnal sunshine the 
fair face of the girl in the pony trap looked 
serenely sweet. 

The trap was the neatest of little carts, 

the pony the smallest and roughest of Welsh 

« 
ponies. Girl, pony, and cart would have 

filled easily into an ordinary omnibus. 

Byng thought the whole equipage made 
as pretty a picture as he had ever seen in 
his life. Possibly Bess, Upton's favourite 
retriever, thought so too. Anyhow, she ran 
round the wheels of the cart, snuffing up a 
friendly greeting. 

The girl in the cart looked at Bess with a 
smile, and as Byng passed close to her, 
her eyes were raised to his face for a moment, 
and he fancied that he too saw a smile re- 
flected in their velvety depths. She was 
very young; he saw that much at all events, 
without any difficulty. The days of her 
childhood, indeed, lay not far behind her. 
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She was holding the reins loosely and flicking 
the metal rings of the harness idly with the 
whip. Byng could only glance at her, but 
he carried away a vision of a small form 
in a rough tweed cloak which fell open, 
showing a white flannel tennis-shirt, and a 
wide-brimmed hat with some soft stuff 
twisted round it in the way women manage 
millinery of that kind. The turn-down collar 
of the tennis-shirt revealed the downy fair- 
ness of the wearer's throat. Byng thought 
he had seldom seen a woman's skin which 
surpassed the exquisite colouring and dainti- 
ness of this child's. 

"What a dear little thing," he said to him- 
self as he posted Muriel's letter, " and who the 
dickens can she be?" 

He was not left long in ignorance. He dis- 
covered the next day, when he and Upton 
went to shoot at Llanbettws, that she was 
Tom Llewellyn's daughter — his only daughter. 
She was standing on the doorstep of Llanbettws 
House when Byng and Upton arrived, and 
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Byng was introduced in a few muttered 
words. 

It seemed to Byng that Upton was very much 
at home at Llanbettws. 

Even in the full searching light of the 
morning sunshine he saw that this child's 
complexion could defy scrutiny. He knew 
all about her before that day's shooting was 
well over. That she was eighteen years old, 
and that her name was Sibyl, and that she 
believed this earth to be the best of all 
possible worlds. 

Byng and Upton dined at Llanbettws on 
the evening following, so that Byng had a 
further opportunity of pursuing his investiga- 
tions into Sibyl Llewellyn's life. He made 
as good use as he knew how of the oppor- 
tunity; quite as good. 

Sibyl, in an innocent sort of creamy dress, 
with a wide sash round her still childish 
waist, had by no means exhausted his interest. 
He thought she looked lovelier than ever 
in the shaded candle-light ; until, when the 
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morning came round again, he declared to 
himself that the daylight alone could do 
justice to the rare and exquisite perfection 
of her colouring. 

Byng laid himself out to please on that 
first evening at Llanbettws. He devoted 
himself to his hostess, SibyPs mother, and 
played whist with his host — dummy whist, 
with Sibyl for his partner. 

" He likes dummy whist," she had whis- 
pered to Byng confidentially, and after that 
whisper Byng would have played anything, 
even the fool, which indeed perhaps he did. 
At all events he did not play his cards with 
anything resembling the ordinary sanity of 
a whist-player. He forgot to return his 
partner's lead, he forgot what cards were out, 
once he revoked. 

Tom Llewellyn began to like this clever 
young man exceedingly. Had Byng played 
well he*d have hated him. As it was, old 
Tom and his pet partner dummy were two 
by honours and the odd trick. 
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Tom Llewellyn looked at the pile of tricks 
under his hand, and chuckled delightedly. 
Byng looked at Tom Llewellyn's daughter 
and revoked again. 

" It's perfectly shameful," said Byng's part- 
ner, "and it's every bit your fault." 

She smiled at him as she said it, a lovely, 
radiant smile, and Byng actually dropped two 
cards out of his hand in feeble confusion. 

His partner shook her head despairingly. 
" What a lot of money you must lose," she 
said reprovingly, "if you play like this at 
your clubs and places. Oh yes, you must," 
shaking her head again with a small rippling 
laugh of pure enjoyment that made Byng 
feel — oh, Byng didn't know what he felt. 
But he looked again at the creamy innocent 
frock and the wide sash round the childish 
waist. Was there ever a device on earth 
better calculated to fire a man's veins than 
an innocent creamy frock and a wide sash? 

Yet Augusta Vesey had, too, an innocent 
looking creamy frock and a wide sash : and 
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yet, — Byng heard shrieks of laughter from 
her lips, and he felt — oh, he felt only sick 
disgust go over him. All the same, there 
was a very select assemblage of men gathered 
round the ottoman where Miss Vesey was 
seated — in creamy innocence. Once or twice, 
for all that, she glanced towards the card- 
table and Byng and Sibyl. 

Scattered portions of the conversation from 
the ottoman, or indeed. Miss Vesey's mono- 
logue — conversation with her generally re- 
solved itself into a monologue — reached the 
card-players. 

"Oh yes, don't bother," this in screams to 
one man. " Wagner," this in staccato shriek 
to another man, "awful rot. What? I have 
no feelings, oh haven't I ? I like music, songs, 
tunes, oh, I say ! " she crossed one leg over the 
other and cocked up a shoe which must have 
cOst an average clerk's week's wages, " I 
knew a man," here came a laugh from the 
surrounding assemblage ; " dear little chap 
he was too, you should have heard him sing. 
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Sings all Chevalier's songs better than 
Chevalier himself, oh, a long chalk. Fact; 
you should hear him sing ' My Old Dutch.' 
I cry like a child when that man sings 'My 
Old Dutch ' : " there was a long low laugh 
from the surrounding satellites. 

Miss Vesey uncrossed her legs, recrossed 
them the opposite way, and looked over the 
heads of the satellites through a pair of 
glasses with a tortoise-shell handle half a 
yard long, at the card- table. 

"Where may this troubadour be found?" 
enquired a man's voice slowly. 

Miss Vesey kicked her superlative shoe- 
toe backwards and forwards gracefully. 

"Found," in a shriek, "oh, India, Burmah, 
North West Provinces, where 's the worst 
climate in India? He's there, anyhow. 
Artillery, you know, battery, brigade, bat- 
talion, what's it called, eh? He's there, wish 
he wasn't ; my poor, dear little gunner-boy." 

There- was another long low chorus of 
laughter. The speaker sighed, shot her toe 
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up just a trifle higher, sufficient to reveal a 
flitting flash of light clouds of French lace, 
somewhere — about her — ankles, or so. 

"Sibyl," Byng nearly jumped as Miss 
"Breezie" Vesey shrieked out the word, 
"how's the game, very bad, eh? You chuck 
it my baby and come along here." 

This was malicious, and Byng hated her. 
Byng turned his shoulders in his chair till 
the back of his head was, as nearly as 
possible, towards the ottoman. 

In another minute the select assemblage 
round the ottoman had been scattered. The 
young lady with the red hair was standing 
behind Byng's chair. 

" You're a fool to play that ! " she said 
coolly in his ear. 

Byng laid the card in question deliberately 
on the table. 

" A certain very eminent old gentleman has 
remarked," he said with equal deliberation, 
" that the population is composed of so many 
millions of men and women — mostly ^^/j*." 
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"Good old boy," she shrieked genially, 
" d'you know him ? " 

" I have a slight acquaintance," returned 
Byng, and a man behind grinned; "Miss 
Llewellyn, your lead, I think?" 

" He's a jolly old boy, anyhow. Shouldn't 
mind knowing him myself. I love old gentle- 
men like that." 

The man who had grinned began to think 
that this had gone on long enough. 

"Oh, that reminds me," he interposed 
suavely, " I've got a message for you from 
an old gentleman." 

Miss Vesey turned round on him sharply. 
" Then why didn't you give it all this time ? " 
she shrieked coolly. And he spent ten min- 
utes endeavouring to explain ; which, after all, 
was not an excessively long time, considering 
he had to make it up as he went along. 

Byng and Upton walked home in the sweet 
night air. 

Upton was bubbling over with contentment 
and good humour, so it seemed to Byng. 
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"Breezie Vesey," said Upton, *' she's not 
bad fun that girl." 

" Thanks," said Byng, with a drawl. 

Upton chuckled. " Good fun but bad form, 
that's about it, eh?" 

" My dear fellow," returned Byng, " I prefer 
that sort of thing professionally. You get it 
much better done, and you can go any length 
you like, which is much better value." 

" Hullo," said Upton, with another good 
humoured laugh, " but I didn't think you 
ever tried on little games like that, eh." 

" Neither do I,'* returned Byng. " I only 
look on, now and then, at other people's little 
games. It's amusing and it's cheap." 

" It is," said his friend ; " a long way 
cheaper than playing yourself." 

"Precisely," acquiesced Byng with a sneer, 
"and I'm a poor man, my dear fellow, with 
my way to make. Consequently I have never 
been able to afford expensive trifles. And 
of all expensive trifles the most expensive 



is—" 
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"Women," said his friend with another 
cordial laugh. 

Unquestionably. ' ' 

You're right," said Upton genially. " But, 
bless 'em, we can't get on without 'em, 
eh?" 

"It's an imperfect world," returned Byng, 
and Upton laughed again. 

They had reached their destination by 
this time. 



CHAPTER XI 

But perhaps Byng scarcely thought it a 
quite imperfect world during the days which 
followed. Certainly he did not whenever he 
happened to find himself in Sibyl's society, 
and he happened to find himself there a good 
deal. 

As a matter of fact, scarce a day passed 
without his seeing her. If a day did so pass, 
Upton found Byng cynical at dinner. Not 
that Upton connected the two circumstances 
in any way together. Upton never put two 
and two together. Never ! that was one rea- 
son why Byng liked him so well, and possibly, 
too, why he "liked Byng so well — because 
people always like their opposites, at least 
so the proverb says, and proverbs can't 

lie. 
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So Byng saw Sibyl every day, and every 
day her loveliness left some new and added 
fascination behind it. She was a beautiful 
child, he told himself, a child, a child. Still, 
up to this, beautiful children had not occupied 
Byng's thoughts in anything like the degree 
to which this especial child had fastened upon 
them. But she was a child, nothing more, 
and the fact of her exquisite loveliness was 
of course nothing to him, except, indeed, 
that he liked looking at it. Otherwise it was 
nothing to him. He told himself this, and 
having told himself, conceived his duty done. 
In fact it was all nothing, whatever the " all " 
might mean. 

But he found himself planning a picnic, a 
ted picnic, to please her, and carrying it out 
in a semi-pubHc wood, to please her, he, 
Merton Byng. He sat in the semi-public 
wood, and drank eleven cups of tea with 
earwigs and spiders floating about in them, — 
it must have been to please her, for it assuredly 
could not have been to please himself. Before 
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that he had, too, gone down on his hands 
and knees, in the semi-public wood, to make 
a fire to please her, because she said the 
delightftil spirit-lamp and kettle business out 
of the elaborate picnic basket would be so 
perfectly tame compared to a real fire of real 
sticks. So Byng made a real fire of real 
sticks, and didn't find it at all tame, specially 
when the smoke went up his nostrils and 
down his throat, and Miss Breezie Vesey 
called out to Sibyl to look at the smuts on 
Mr. Byng's nose. No, he didn't find it tame, 
even when he spoilt his dinner by eating jam 
sandwiches, while it was anything but tame 
when his hands touched Sibyl's as they were 
packing the picnic basket, anything but tame. 
But all the same, it was nothing, merely, indeed, 
the sort of mild moral orgie which one can 
allow oneself now and then in lovely summer 
weather with a lovely fascinating child. It 
wasn't to go too far, of course. But there 
was plenty of time left before any possibility 
of going too far might occur. At present he 
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merely wanted to see Sibyl every day, that was 
all. It's no harm for a man to look at a girl, 
oh no, none at all. 

No doubt this was why — in order to afford 
another opportunity for indulging in so harm- 
less a pleasure — Byng mooted the idea of a 
tea-party to Upton. He said he thought he 
and Upton ought to make some return (that 
was how he put it) for the hospitality they 
had received, and a tea-party at the Cottage 
seemed just the thing, the only thing in fact ; 
any other form of entertainment was clearly 
out of the question. 

Upton said he'd be delighted; that he'd 
give anything anybody liked. So it was all 
arranged. Only, when it came to selecting the 
guests, the two men discovered that the only 
guests they desired to have were the Llewellyns 
and their friends, that is, just the house- 
party at Llanbettws. As to the one or two 
other houses in the neighbourhood that had 
offered them hospitality, Byng didn't seem 
to remember them. But life is very crowded 
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now- a -days, you can*t remember every- 
thing. 

However, the Llewellyns and the house- 
party at Llanbettws said they would be 
charmed to come to the Cottage. The 
Cottage was what Byng and Upton's diminu- 
tive shooting-box was called. And Byng 
accordingly planned everything. Byng liked 
planning things his own way. When the 
day arrived there was only one drawback — 
unfortunately even Byng's plans were subject 
to limitation — it poured with rain the live- 
long day. Such rain ! In a moment of ex- 
pansive despair Byng declared that not one 
of them would come. 

But they did come, every one of them, 
packed into the omnibus, and they only 
seemed to regard the rain as something 
specially turned on for their amusement. 
As a matter of fact, Byng*s party was a 
veritable God-send. It had rained (as it 
can only rain in Wales) for two days. Out- 
door pastimes were an impossibility, indoor 
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pastimes had been strained to the verge of 
exhaustion : and that is a state in a country- 
house, which, if you have once arrived at, you 
don't ever want to arrive at again. So it was 
magnificently delightful (they all said) to come 
to a tea-party given by two bachelors. Accord- 
ingly they arrived, damp perhaps, but delighted, 
and they sat round a big table and drank tea 
and ate bread and jam, and hot cakes and cold 
sandwiches, and fruit and sweeties, like so many 
children. 

And when all that was finished somebody 
suggested some game. And when every- 
body in turn had suggested a game in 
particular, only to have the suggestion re- 
jected, Byng produced a box of "Tiddly- 
winks " which he said he had found in the 
"chiffonnier." 

This started one or two men off on 
elaborate accounts of the extraordinary arti- 
cles to be found in the chiffonniers of lodging- 
houses. But B)aig and Miss Vesey cut 
the reminiscenary digression very short by 
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making everybody sit down forthwith to play 
" Tiddlywinks." 

"Tiddly winks," as everybody knows, is a 
charming game. It has, indeed, two prom- 
inently delightful advantages, namely, any 
number of persons can take part in the game, 
and " no previous knowledge," as the adver- 
tisements say, " is necessary." 

So once more the whole party ranged 
themselves at the round table, and the game 
began. 

Byng's behaviour was beyond praise. He 
thought of everybody and looked after every- 
body, and found chairs and settled them : and 
only reserved a rickety piano- stool, with a 
screw that had gone loose in it, for himself. 

Whereupon Miss Vesey thought fit to make 
a great number of exceedingly intelligent jokes, 
embracing a somewhat hackneyed witticism 
about the " stool of repentance," and an equally 
familiar bon-mot relative to having " a screw 
loose." 

Byng felt, as he got himself seated be- 
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tween her and Sibyl, that he could with 
willingness have strangled the young lady 
with the red hair, wherefore, thinking thus, 
he, of course, paid her particular attention. 
She declared afterwards that she had never 
enjoyed anything so much in her life as 
this game of "Tiddly winks,*' with Merton 
Byng close beside her. 

As to Byng — Byng had Sibyl close to him 
on the other side. Her soft shoulder was 
brushing against his every other minute. 
Once Sibyl leaned quite up against him. 
It had come to her turn to play, and the 
especial counter to which she was directing 
her attention had rolled itself right in front 
of Byng. 

" Go for it," cried Augusta Vesey, who 
was finding, apparently, Byng's attention most 
inspiriting, " go for it, nothing venture, 
nothing win. Don't jog her elbow, Mr. Byng, 
that's cheating, you know ; hurry up, Sibyl." 

The child at Byng's left hand looked up at 
him. 
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"Shall I try it?" she asked him with 
a smile of pure light-heartedness, "shall 
I?" 

She paused, with her little hand crumpled 
up on the hideous magenta-coloured table- 
cloth, she paused, waiting for his reply, and 
the soft strands of her bonnie brown hair 
touched his cheek. 

He was speechless for the moment. The 
touch of her hair on his cheek, the glance 
of her eyes overpowered him. His eyes 
fastened on the dear little hand lying 
crumpled up close to his own. He was 
speechless, and the blood in his pulses leaped 
frantically. 

Fortunately for him a sudden and positive 
roar of laughter rang round the table. Sibyl 
had gone for the green counter and had 
failed ignominiously. 

" I knew it would," she exclaimed with a 
little pout. "You might have advised me," 
she added, with another pout, to Byng. 

Byng felt all the blood in his body up in 
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his face. But everybody laughed again as 
loudly as if something really funny had taken 
place. Sibyl's sweet laughter rang out like 
a bell. Even Byng managed to get up some 
sort of cachinnation to swell the chorus. 

In fact it all became more amusing than 
ever: so amusing, that the whole party were 
late for dinner by the time they found them- 
selves back at Llanb'ettws once more. But 
that was a trifling disaster, because they didn't 
any of them happen to want any dinner. The 
hot cakes and the cucumber sandwiches had 
settled that question. 

Down at the Cottage Byng didn't want any 
dinner either : Byng didn't want any dinner, 
Byng wanted — perhaps he hardly could tell 
what it was he wanted. 

And yet, oh yes, he did know something 
he wanted, but not yet would he even admit 
the desire to himself. He didn't want any 
dinner, and he didn't want his friend's cheer- 
ful conversation, he scarcely knew what he 
wanted. His head was throbbing, and his 
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. pulses were racing, and his heart was beating 
in his throat. 

" Confound Horace Upton, how he gabbled 
and chattered and laughed." 

Byng left Upton to do justice with the 
appetite of a good conscience to the excel- 
lent dinner their landlady invariably pro- 
vided. Byng snatched a hat from the pegs 
in the hall and went out. 

The night was still and sweet and warm. 
The rain had ceased at sunset, and the heavy 
pall of cloud had rolled away across the sky, 
leaving one half deep clear blue, with a white 
moon and faint twinkling stars coming out 
here and there. The radiance of the moon- 
beams turned the firs into silver spears; it 
gave the mountains an unearthly loveliness, 
such as might be, indeed, the loveliness of the 
Everlasting Hills; it touched the rain-beaten 
road, and made it a translucent streak of 
pathway. It was a night to make an old 
man young, to make a young man dream of 
heaven. But young men don*t dreani of 
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heaven, they seldom, indeed, in that direc- 
tion get beyond Paradise. 

Byng walked like a champion sprinter; if 
he could walk it off, he thought — walk what 
off? 

When he had walked for a considerable 
time he found himself back again in the 
little village of Pont-y-pair. He stood on the 
low stone bridge in the silvery moonlight, 
and gazed down into the curling streamlet 
beneath. Down into the clear brown pools 
that reflected the silver shafts of light. They 
were like her eyes, he told himself, those 
clear brown pools with the radiance of light 
shining through them. Like her eyes, SibyPs 
eyes. 

Sibyl, Sibyl, oh, it was a sweet name, a 
sweet name, with a fairy-like sound in the 
very syllables. Sibyl, it was the name best 
suited to her. 

He laid his arms on the grey stone parapet 
of the bridge, and something like a sob 
shook his frame. 
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Sibyl, Sibyl, the desire of his eyes, of his 
manhood, of his senses. He knew what he 
wanted now. The desire of his eyes. The 
desire which could never be gratified. 

He raised his head, and Hfted his arms 
from their resting-place. He called himself 
a fool, a blasted fool, whidh was very bad 
language indeed : and bad language has 
never been known to make anything better 
yet. 

He crossed the bridge and strode back to 
the Cottage, back to sense and sanity. He 
felt cold now in the chill white light, and 
tired, tired out. 

When he got into the hall, Upton ran out. 

"Hullo, old chap, there you are. IVe 
been all over the show lookm* for you. 
There's a couple of letters for you, came 
by the afternoon post. Mrs. Owen forgot to 
send *em in." 

Byng took his letters to his room. One 
was from Muriel. 

He opened MurieUs letter, and read it 
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slowly. It was to tell him that she would 
have to go abroad for some weeks. A cer- 
tain " Aunt Lucinda " was ill and alone at 
Bordighera, and had implored Muriel to go 
out to her. So Muriel was going immedi- 
ately. But before she went she would be 
in London for two days for shopping. Such 
was the letter. 

Byng read it and put it down, and read it 
again. His sense of common decency was not 
yet entirely undermined. He read MuriePs 
letter a third time, and then wrote his reply. 
He would see her in London before she went 
abroad : that was his reply. 

When it was written and despatched he 
told Upton, and began to pack his bag. He 
was going to London and to Muriel, at once, 
at once. 



CHAPTER XII 

Thirty-six hours later, when his train rushed 
into Euston Station, Byng told himself that 
he would never go back to North Wales. 
He had not told Upton this, but he told 
himself so, emphatically. He would never 
go back, never, never. He was going to 
Muriel. 

A flush of hot colour leaped into his face 
even alone driving to his chambers when he 
thought of those moments on the bridge at 
Pont-y-pair. 

He went to Portman Square the next 

morning, with his thoughts fixed on Muriel. 

Yet when he found himself in the vicinity 

of Lord Pomfret's august town house, he 

knew that the barometer of his feelings was 

falling. 

"7 
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He found Muriel alone in the morning- 
room, where for the moment she had created 
a small oasis of comfort in the surrounding 
desolation of a family- out- of- town dwelling- 
place. 

She came forward quickly to greet him, 
with a pretty warm colour tingeing her whole 
face. 

He took both her hands and lifted them 
to his shoulders. 

"This is dreadful," he said reproach- 
fully, "this rushing off to goodness knows 
where." 

But I must," she protested pleadingly. 
It*s like this, you know." 

"Oh, I don't know." 

Her right hand smoothed down the collar 
of his coat coaxingly. 

"You mustn't be selfish and grumble like 
that," she said reprovingly, but her eyes by 
no means reproved him ; " think of poor Aunt 
Lucinda." 

" Think of poor me," was the retort. 
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" I do, I do, always. But it will be only for 
a very few weeks, till my cousin can get back 
from Madeira, only till then." 

Before he could speak the door opened, and 
Ethel appeared. 

" Ah, Merton, there you are," she said coolly. 
Ethel had dropped into sisterly ways with Byng 
very quickly. His Christian name fell from 
her lips as a matter of course. Muriel was 
far shyer with him. Even yet she had scarcely 
attained to the utterance of his name with per- 
fect ease. 

" Yes, here I am," returned Byng in the 
same tone, " trying to explain to Muriel my 
view of this delightful expedition." 

"What? Oh, Aunt Lucinda? Isn't she 
an old bore? I don't believe she's really ill 
a bit. Muriel is a perfect angel to go." 

" Muriel is — " Byng paused, but his eyes 
finished it. 

Ethel laughed a little. 

" Poor young man," she said, laughing, " is 
it very cross indeed?" 
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" Very," said Byng curtly. He turned against * 
that sort of chaff sometimes. 

Muriel, looking at him, interposed quickly. 

" It will be for such a short time," she said 
gently, " and if I find that Aunt Lucinda is not 
really ill, or only fancies herself so, 1*11 come 
home at once." 

" No you won't," interrupted her sister ; 
"because Aunt Lucinda will bamboozle you. 
Directly you want to come away she'll groan 
and moan, and get spasms or something, and 
you'll think yourself an inhuman monster for 
even thinking of leaving her, and you'll stay 
of course for another week, and then another 
week, and so on. I know you, dear. Any- 
body of average cunning," she turned to Byng, 
'^can bamboozle Muriel." 

Byng looked at Murtel with a light that was 
very tender in his eyes. 

"We can all be bamboozled, my dear 
Ethel," he observed urbanely ; " and perhaps 
most especially and effectually so, those 
amongst us who are most secure of their 
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own immunity. Perhaps you are not aware " 
— his tone became a trifle more urbane — 
" that I came here to-day to suggest that you 
should fly to * Aunt Lucinda's ' sick-room, 
and allow Muriel to stay at home, where, 
if I may say so, without being accused of 
being rude, she's very much wanted at 
present.*' 

Ethel Pomfret grinned all across her square 
face. " He's in a shocking bad temper," she 
said to herself; " I rather like him like that." 

"You're exceedingly kind," she observed 
calmly, "but I have no desire to be tried 
for manslaughter. Were Aunt Lucinda to see 
me advancing to her weary couch instead 
of Muriel, the consequences might be im- 
possible to estimate. We're not exactly, 
er — exactly — " 

Byng and Muriel filled up the speaker's 
significant pause with a laugh. 

" Oh, Ethel," exclaimed the latter, " poor 
Aunt Lucinda is really very kind sometimes." 

"Sometimes," echoed her sister, "you are 
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wise to qualify it, my dear ; Muriel," she 
continued, addressing Byng, " is a maddening 
person. The way she makes excuses for 
everybody. If she met the devil himself 
somewhere, she*d probably tell you he really 
was not as black as he's painted. Muriel is 
everybody's champion." 

Byng smiled. 

" All right," he said, laying his hand for 
a moment on Muriel's, " then she'll be my 
champion." 

*' Ah, there's not much distinction in being 
one of a crowd," said Ethel, with a coolness 
that went perilously near being rude. 

Byng bit his lip savagely. 

Muriel turned pale, and looked at her sister, 
and the latter had the grace to feel ashamed, 
even if she wouldn't look it. 

" Well, never mind," she said magnani- 
mously, " Muriel's a dear. Even Aunt Lu- 
cinda gives way before Muriel. Do you 
know how she's going to spend her time, 
Merton?" 
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Byng professed himself unable to imagine. 

" Reading aloud. All sorts of little holy 
books. Aunt Lucinda's very holy, you know ; 
that's what makes her so cross. Who was 
the parson that wondered why so many 
Christians were cross Christians? Yes, 
that's Aunt Lucinda. She has a dear little 
book called the * Seventh Vial,' you could 
smell the brimstone off every . page. Aunt 
Lucinda believes that when the * Seventh 
Vial' is opened I'm to be — never mind 
where — and so will you, Merton." 

"The 'Seventh Vial/" responded Byng 
with profanity, and a drawl, " is at liberty, 
so far as I am concerned, to open and shut 
whenever it pleases, if only Muriel is left with 
me." 

Ethel grinned with glee. 

" Oh, do repeat that to Aunt Lucinda, 
Muriel," she exclaimed eagerly. "^What? 
you won't? Stupid old dear. Well / will, 
next time I see her. But enough of this 
fooling, I must leave you, my children. I 
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daresay you won't be sorry : " she buttoned 
the last button of her glove with extreme 
deliberation, and turned to survey herself in 
the mirror of the over-mantel; "look here, 
Muriel, this ain't a bad hat, eh?'* She patted 
it on this side and on that as she contemplated 
it side-ways in the looking-glass, " farewell, 
I shall be late for my appointment with 
Coleman; m'yes it really is not at all a bad 
hat," she turned to Byng, " I always dress 
particularly well for my dentist. I have long 
since discovered that if you look nice he 
doesn't torture you nearly so much as if you 
look plain and dowdy. Men are such idiots." 

" Oh, thank you," said Byng, " we're much 
indebted to you for your good opinion; er — 
yes, I shall see you to-morrow. I mean to 
take Muriel down to Dover. By the way 
(he looked at Muriel), who is going with you, 
dear?" 

"The inestimable Spofforth," Ethel in- 
formed him. "Papa did think of going too, 
but there's some case or something coming 
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on, so he can't. But Spofforth*s a host in her- 
self, isn't she, Murie ? no, you needn't bother 
to come down," — this to Byng — " Spoflforth 
is waiting for me in the hall." 

Byng, as he had said, went down to Dover 
with Muriel the following morning. As 
they left Portman Square together Ethel 
found an opportunity of making some wicked 
allusions to coming events. 

"Well, good-bye, Murie darling," she said 
smilingly, kissing her sister affectionately. 
"I shan't send my love to Aunt Lucinda, it 
would be really too much of a lie. Good- 
bye. I hope you don't mind my saying so, 
dears, but you do look so exactly as if you 
were just starting for your honeymoon." 

" I wish to God we were," Byng muttered 
with sudden vehemence. 

His heart re-echoed the wish more than 
once as they sat in the train together. At 
Victoria he unblushingly relegated the in- 
estimable Spofforth and Muriel's umbrellas 
to one part of the train, while he secured a 
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compartment for Muriel and himself alone in 
another part. And when he had bought up 
half the illustrated papers and magazines on 
Smith's book-stall for her beguilement on the 
way, he got into the train and sat opposite to 
her, and wished, oh, he wished many things. 

Muriel, as he talked to her, smiled brightly 
enough until the train neared Dover, and 
then he saw her lips quiver unmistakably. 

Byng stood up from his place and seated 
himself beside her. He passed his hand 
through her arm, and drew her close to him, 
till her cheek rested against his, and she 
was leaning nearly on his breast. He looked 
into her eyes, and there were tears in them. 

"This won't do," he murmured caressingly, 
"this won't do at all." 

"It is too perfectly absurd," she said 
huskily, "I wish — I wish you would scold 
me briskly." 

But Byng would not scold her briskly, 
would not scold her at all. He only stretched 
his arm quite round her shoulders, and draw- 
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ing her still more closely within its embrace, 
kissed her more than once with the greatest 
tenderness. 

"My dearest darling," he murmured softly, 
"you must come back to me quickly; you 
must, Muriel. Tell Aunt Lucinda that her 
claims are nothing to mine ; nothing, nothing." 

She smiled again and looked comforted. 

" I am going to say good-bye here," Byng 
continued, "because you don't want to 
furnish food for fun to any grinning fools 
on the boat, do you? No, darling, of course 
not. Now, you are to write to me very 
often, like a dear, good little girl, and you 
are always to remember that, if I only send 
you a line or two in reply, it is owing to 
want of time and not to want of inclination 
on my part. Muriel, Muriel, there is no 
woman on earth like you in my eyes. You, 
and my mother. Do you know, you are 
always associated together in my thoughts? 
But, as I'm a living man, I'm not half good 
enough for either of you," 
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Her blue eyes looked up into his with a 
smile of purest pleasure. 

" Come back to me quickly," he said 
again, as his lips kissed hers for thp last 
time, " Come back, Muriel, I can't do with- 
out you now." 

And when he stood alone once more, 
watching the Calais- Douvres ploughing its 
way doggedly through a grey, choppy sea, 
his heart uttered again the same cry. Let 
Muriel come back to him and nothing should 
take him from her. Nothing; he swore it 
again and again as he ate some lunch at 
the Lord Warden Hotel, and then, calling 
for ink and paper, wrote a letter to Upton, 
asking him to send him all his things, as 
important business would prevent his leaving 
London again, which was a lie, for Byng 
had no business, important or otherwise, in 
London just then. 

Yet what business could be more important 
than to flee from temptation? But, unfortu- 
nately, to flee from temptation ig the hardest 
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thing in the world, for temptation has 
winged feet, and the footsteps of mortals 
are poor aids in running away from it. 

Byng found it so now. 

He went to London and stayed there ; 
but every thought of his heart was in North 
Wales. He left London and went to the 
glebe-house in the Fens, where, he told 
himself, his mother would help him. But 
even a mother is not omniscient. Byng 
told his mother nothing, and hid his heart 
jealously away from her, and how, then, 
could even her loving eyes pierce such stead- 
fast concealment, and discover how things 
were with him? 

Byng's resources were running out. He 
could not go to Culham. To present him- 
self there would be to bring upon himself 
the questions of Lord Pomfret. 

Lord Pomfret would naturally enough 
feel some surprise at a man renting a shoot- 
ing for a certain time, and running away 
from it ere the term was expired. Lord 

K 
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Pomfret would ask questions, and anybody 
who had had the good fortune to find him- 
self in the witness-box in the days when 
Lord Pomfret had been reckoned the finest 
cross-examiner in England, could tell you 
what that would mean. 

Byng knew well enough what it would mean. 
Of all things in the world Lord Pomfret*s 
questions were the last he would like to have 
the pleasure of replying to just at present. 

So Byng wandered to and fro between 
London and the glebe-house in the Fens ; and 
Byng*s footsteps lagged sorely, and the winged 
feet of temptation found small difficulty in 
overtaking him. The glebe-house in the Fens 
was scarcely the best place wherein to bring 
a storm-tossed heart, a growing passion, and 
a weakening will. In the glebe-house in the 
Fens Byng nearly went mad, and as he went 
mad he blasphemed in his angry heart, and 
seven devils entered into him, and it scarcely 
needed a letter from Upton to give the devils 
full and free possession. 
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" Come back," entreated Upton, " come 
back, if only for a few days. IVe just 
managed to pick up a bit of pheasant-shooting, 
and Tom Llewellyn promises us some more. 
Everybody's asking for you. Chuck the 
business and come back. You're cock-sure 
to be Lord Chancellor, so don't kill yourself 
before the time with overwork in those infernal 
law courts. Wire reply, and I'll send to meet 
you to-morrow. 

" P.S. — I shall keep your things till I hear. 
Everybody is asking for you." 

Everybody was asking for him ! He read 
the words again and again — "everybody was 
asking for him." 

Everybody — 



CHAPTER XIII 

Byng went back to North Wales the next 
day. Straight back as fast as the trains could 
take him. So much for temptation*s winged 
feet and the ecclesiastical atmosphere of a 
glebe-house in the Fens. 

Byng had come back, back — to Sibyl. He 
thought of that as he dressed himself on the 
morning after his arrival, dressed himself in a 
room from which he could see the distant 
woods of Llanbettws, the woods which 
sheltered her home, where the morning sun 
was glittering over the tree-tops, and the 
leaves were sparkling with fairy-frost. 

There, there was Sibyl, and he would see 

her again in an hour or two. He would 

see her again. He only wanted just that. 

Further than that he wanted nothing. He 

132 
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was ready to make unbounded concessions on 
this point. Up to the present he had never, by 
word or look or faintest hint, overstepped the 
boundary of ordinary acquaintance. Nor would 
he in the future. No, ten thousand times, 
no. He was not, he thanked Heaven, such a 
damnable scoundrel as that. But, if he might 
just see her. 

If by this he was laying up pain for himself, 
well, that was his concern. No pain would 
be laid up for her. Certainly not. 

He tried hard to keep this clearly before 
him a few hours later when he did see her 
again. Again, on the little grey bridge above 
the brown streamlet, where the luminous 
pools were like her eyes. 

He tried to keep this clearly before him 
when the pony cart stopped, and he heard a 
voice scream behind him — 

" Hullo, there you are. I say, you do look 
chippy, don*t he, Sibyl?" 

Byng had turned round and met the gaze 
of two pairs of eyes. He scarcely knew what 
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he said in reply. But Augusta Vesey went 
on flinging inanities in staccato shrieks at him, 
and he felt that he hated her, that red-haired 
girl, that he hated her screaming voice, and 
her shrewd, short-sighted eyes, and he looked 
away from the latter to Sibyl, Sibyl, and as he 
looked at her his heart leaped in his breast, for 
he saw her eyes fall beneath the glance of his, 
an 1 the wild-rose colour deepen in her cheeks. 

The pony's head got a sharp chuck. 

" We must go," said Sibyl breathlessly, 
as the pony, in quick resentment of that chuck 
of the reins, started up against the collar, and 
the cart started forward. " We must go, we 
shall meet again, you know." 

Yes, Byng knew. He knew too, very 
soon, what all his resolutions were worth. 

When the time came for him to return 
finally to town, to go back to his work and 
his ambitions, and — but by this time he could 
not even think of Muriel — he knew then 
how pleasant it had been to see Sibyl, 
merely to see her. 
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He fled away from Llanbettws on that 
evening which was the last he should spend 
there, away, as he had done once before, 
away from Upton and from them all, out into 
the cool dark night. But the cool night 
air could not cool the living fire that ran 
in his veins. To-morrow he was going 
back to town. The prospect was intoler- 
able. Every prospect was intolerable but 
one, and that one was an impossibility be- 
yond realisation. When he thought of how 
impossible it was it infuriated him. 

He found himself wishing horrible wishes, 
wishes so base that a little while before he 
would have struck any man who should 
suppose him capable of such baseness. Yet 
he found himself thus, he, Merton Byng. 
Even so, he, Merton Byng. 

If Sibyl Llewellyn had been a girl of the 
classes beneath her own, Sibyl Llewellyn 
would have needed God's protection at that 
moment : needed it sorely. But Sibyl was 
Tom Llewellyn's daughter. This was what 
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Byng found himself wishing, wishing that 
she were not. 

He cursed himself again, but curses are 
not remedial, even when most deservedly 
self-applied. 

He laughed at himself to see if that 
course were more efficacious. He laughed 
at his folly, his insensate folly, all because 
a pretty child had looked at him with 
a pair of soft brown eyes. He sneered 
coldly at himself, at the mere idea that a 
pretty child's brown eyes could make up 
to a man for flinging away his career, his 
ambitions, his honour amongst men. 

He laughed and he sneered, and the laugh 
and the sneer ended in a sob. 

He went away the next day back to 
London and his career and his ambitions. 
He went back to his work and he worked 
hard, and Lord Pomfret thought the world 
of him, and devised by every means within 
his power fresh ways of helping him on- 
wards to comfort and renown. 
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Byng worked hard and laughed at him- 
self, but could find no comfort save in the 
knowledge that Sibyl was coming to town in 
December. And then he told himself that 
even were he free — it had come to this — 
that he could not marry Sibyl. He could 
not marry a poor wife. 

He laughed again. To ask Sibyl Llewellyn 
to live in West Kensington with two maid- 
servants, and the underground railway to take 
her about town. 

He laughed again. To live in West Ken- 
sington and find the solicitors gradually for- 
getting his existence. 

He laughed till he could laugh no longer, 
and then he went off to the house where 
Sibyl was staying with her godmother, who 
was Upton*s aunt, and where he discovered 
a pleasant welcome awaiting him. 

When he left that house an hour later 
he told himself that it was all Muriel's 
fault. Why had Muriel gone away? Gone, 
so like a woman, just at the moment when 
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he had needed her so sorely. It was all 
Muriel's fault. All Muriel's fault that he had 
promised, indeed offered, to escort Sibyl and 
Sibyl's godmother, and a young lady whom 
Sibyl called a country cousin, to the National 
Gallery the next day, whither they were bound 
for the benefit of the country cousin aforesaid. 

Nevertheless, when Byng walked into the 
National Gallery on the following day, he 
assured himself that there was nothing in it — 
not the Gallery — but his action, because he 
was bound to Muriel, and he was a gentle- 
man. Yes, a gentleman. 

One can put pretty much what construction 
one pleases on that term now-a-days. 

This being so, Byng entered the National 
Gallery fearlessly ; devoting himself with an 
impartiality beyond praise to the three ladies 
collectively. 

For the benefit of the country cousin the 
whole party ploughed their way unfalteringly 
through each of the rooms. They ended with 
the rooms of the British School. 
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Byng behaved admirably. 

Possibly it was the reward of circumstance 
for his admirable behaviour that, for a moment 
or two, he found himself practically alone with 
Sibyl in the British room. 

They were standing side by side before the 
"Angel Heads*' of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Sibyl was gazing up at the picture, which was 
one she much loved, with uplifted head and 
parted Hps. 

Byng looked from the soft cherubic faces 
of the great master's creation, back to the 
living face fresh with Nature's own tinting, 
and he thought if Sir Joshua could have seen 
this living loveliness, might not even he have 
despaired of transferring its loveliness with 
anything like fidelity to mere cold canvas? 

Byng trembled, for Sibyl, to catch a better 
light on the painting, had drawn a shade nearer 
to him. He trembled, but he did not speak. 
His eyes were taking in every detail of her fair 
young beauty. 

Was ever anything so enchanting as the glow 
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and fairness of her skin against the violet hue 
of her clothes? She was dressed in violet 
cloth, very simply made. Why did not all 
women, Byng asked himself, dress in violet, 
very simply, Hke that? Could anything be 
more deliciously charming than the contrast 
between the soft coils of her golden-brown 
hair and the little violet velvet hat, or cap, 
Byng scarcely knew which to call it, that 
rested on the golden-brown locks? Oh, there 
never was a more cunning device of the en- 
emy of man to ensnare a poor man's senses 
than golden-brown hair against violet velvet. 
Byng looked once more at the delicious con- 
trast, and his eyes strayed then to one small 
shell-pink ear above the fur about her 
throat. 

A short broken sigh escaped his lips. The 
child turned to him quickly. 

*' Don't you perfectly love those faces?" she 
asked him eagerly, her eyes going back to the 
picture as she spoke. " / do." 

"There is one face I perfectly love — Sibyl, 
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Sibyl," his voice was hoarse as he uttered her 
name, " can't you guess whose face it is? " 

Her face flushed scarlet up to the roots of 
her hair; but her eyes turned themselves to 
his, and met his bright passionate gaze with a 
certain grave intentness, curiously unlike their 
usual expression of naive friendliness. Byng 
drew nearer still to her. He opened his lips 
to speak, but her hand silenced him. 

*' Wait," she said gravely, " is it true that you 
are — engaged to — Miss Pomfret ? " 

He trembled from head to foot. 

If she had raised her hand still higher, and 
struck him across the face, he could not have 
felt more amazed. He trembled in the brief 
second of silence that followed her question; 
only a bare second elapsed. 

Then Byng moistened his lips ; " No," he 
whispered hoarsely, " No, I am not." 

He was the meanest hound in London as 
the denial passed his lips. The meanest of 
all mean hounds. He felt it without a shadow 
of doubt. 
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She looked at him again with the same grave 
intentness. 

" I " — she got no further. 

"My dear child," said a voice behind her, 
"we have done our duty, I think, by the 
National Gallery, and Art, and our own 
improvement. I delight in pictures, Mr. 
Byng, but not in galleries ; " Sibyl's god- 
mother had turned the brunt of her remarks 
on Byng now, " there is a particular ache in 
the region of one's back which is always 
associated in my mind and my experience 
with picture-galleries. Let us go home, my 
childie " — this to Sibyl — "and have our tea. 
Mr. Byng will perhaps be so good as to tell 
Simnlons to fetch up the carriage. Oh, thank 
you very much " — as Byng walked off, feeling 
in a dream, to convey the message to Simmons. 

He stood on the pavement after the carriage 
had driven away swiftly, still feeling in a 
dream. He stood and stared blankly out over 
the square, and a sort of silent shuddering 
laughter nearly parted his lips. 
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" Good God," the same silent laughter 
accompanied his first re-awakening to con- 
secutive thought, Good God, what a mess he 
had made of it now. It was done now. 
He could not retract. He could not, he 
would be worse than he was, were he to 
treat this lovely, innocent child as he was 
going to treat — Muriel. But he felt it was 
really very funny — his long years of work 
and self-denial, his short period of comfort 
and triumph, and now — it was funny, oh, 
very funny, especially the remembrance of 
Lord Pomfret. Byng*s cold, tired face flushed 
darkly — Lord Pomfret ! 

God of Heaven ! what was he to say to 
Lord Pomfret? 

What was Lord Pomfret to say to him? 
What would Lord Pomfret be /I'My to say 
to him? 

Byng nearly laughed outright there in the 
public square. It was so funny, so excruci- 
atingly funny. Yes, excruciating was certainly 
the word. 
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But Sibyl was his, yes, Sibyl would be his. 
Sibyl, Sibyl. It was a beautiful thought, but 
it was not nearly so amusing as the thought 
of what Lord Pomfret would be likely to say 
to him. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Sibyl would be his. But Sibyl had gone 
away, away into the country with her god- 
mother to spend Christmas. 

Byng was to spend Christmas at Culham. 
Culham ! Byng could not go to Culham. No, 
oh no : not to Culham. 

Byng wrote to Lord Pomfret, and pleaded 
the time-honoured excuse of business. Lord 
Pomfret smiled when he read Byng*s excuses, 
because Muriel was still at Bordighera reading 
the " Seventh Vial " to Aunt Lucinda, whose 
health still apparently stood in need of that 
sort of pabulum. 

So Lord Pomfret smiled, but Lord Pomfret 
was not going to have his plans set at 
naught even by so favoured and spoilt a child 
of his affections as this clever young man^ 
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who would soon be his son, undoubtedly was. 
All the same, Lord Pomfret was not going to 
allow his wishes to be over-ruled. And Lord 
Pomfret wished very much for Byng's society, 
very much indeed. And therefore his learned 
lordship took the trouble of going up to 
town himself, and on Christmas Eve carried 
Byng back in triumph to that pleasant place, 
Culham Court. 

So much for Byng's powers of resistance. 
There did Byng spend the feast of good-will 
and happiness. There did Byng go to the 
holly-decked church, and sit in MuriePs place, 
and hear of peace and good-will, and there, 
too, did Byng accept gifts of good-will from 
the learned and legal lord who had come to 
love Byng so much that he gave to him 
with both hands. 

And, so much for Byng's strength of purpose 
— the goodness of Lord Pomfret cut him to 
the quick. And he felt that he could not do 
this vile thing against this good and honourable 
friend, he could not. 
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Never would he see Sibyl again. Never, 
never. She would think him a madman, or 
worse, perhaps, but better far she should think 
anything contemptuous of him, than that he 
should bite the hand thai benefited him. 

Thus the early days of the new year found 
him hard at work again, and sticking closely 
to this resolution. He was beginning to . be 
talked about in his profession, and the knowl- 
edge of this was very sweet to him. 

A man may.be in love with two women — 
or twenty-two women — and sick with longing 
for one particular woman, yet that won't put 
him out of love with his especial ambitions, 
or make him a whit less desirous of accom- 
plishing the same. That's one place where, 
after all, a man isn't a woman. 

Byng was as keen to make his way as ever 
he was, and as gratified at feeling that he was 
making it, — that he was the coming man. 

"You keep your eye on Byng," said one 
of two briefless hopefuls to another, during 
a case in the Queen's Bench Division ; " you 
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keep your eye on Byng. He's the coming 
man. Backed right, left, and centre. On the 
Willoughby Case, I hear now. Ay, that's the 
way of the world. Kissing goes by favour 
in this damned old shop anyhow." The tone 
was satisfactorily envious to have reassured 
any friend of Byng*s as to his prospects. 

"The Willoughby Case," repeated the speaker 
again. 

The Willoughby Case was a Society cause 
cclebre coming on for hearing after Easter. 
It promised, said report, to be one of the 
most notable of such cases even of recent 
years, which is saying something for it. 

" By Jove, yes," pursued the speaker ; " and 
they say now that he's going to marry old 
Pom's daughter." 

" Mother of Moses ! " exclaimed the other 
disciple of the law, who was fond of slang 
and bitter beer, "and has that old image got 
a daughter?" 

"Oh, rather; nice-lookin' girl, too. Slim, 
fair, touch-me-notish sort of young woman." 
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" Lord ! " ejaculated the other piously ; 
'"Lord, the luck that some men have." 

He stared at Byng as he said it, with a 
grudging and jaundiced eye, this pleasant 
young man, whose father had allowed him 
five hundred a year since he left Harrow, 
and who had never in his life done a stroke 
of work that he could by any possibility avoid. 

That was how Byng*s prospects looked from 
the outside. From the inside — ah, that was 
a different matter. 

Temptation was overtaking Byng again. 
Really there was something almost flattering 
in the efforts made by temptation to subdue 
Byng*s store of resolution. Temptation came 
now with a card of invitation to a dance from 
SibyFs godmother. 

Byng put the card in the fire, bade tempta- 
tion go to the devil, which was only, after all, 
another way of telling it to go back to where 
it came from — and the evening of the dance 
found him patiently climbing the flower-lined 
staircase, and searching for Sibyl's face. 
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When, after a sharp tussle with chaperons' 
elbows, he reached the ball-room, he dis- 
covered that she was dancing. . He saw her 
in a fair young man's arms. 

"Damn him," said Byng to himself, with 
a sudden gust of idiotic fury. Quite idiotic, 
for what should it matter to him were Sibyl 
to dance in the arms of all the young men in 
Great Britain and Ireland? 

There's one thing may be said for tempta- 
tion — she knows her business thoroughly. 

That fair young man played the devil with 
Byng. 

If you come to think of it, there could 
scarcely be a more efficacious way of fanning 
a smouldering flame of desire, than to witness 
another man enjoying the delight which you 
are obliged to forego. 

Temptation certainly knew her business. 

Byng had Sibyl in his own arms before the 
night was much older ; and after that, tempta- 
tion was indeed free to go back to where it 
came from, and report progress. 
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Byng danced half through his first waltz 
with Sibyl, only half through, for the other 
half he meant to spend more profitably — 
so well had temptation done her business — 

• 

miich more profitably, in a paradise that he 
had discovered a little earlier. A paradise 
made by Liberty and the Electric Light 
Company, with the aid of Covent Garden 
and a young woman who earned three 
hundred a year devising paradises for — 
fools. 

Two fools in paradise, the situation is 
scarcely a new one. All the same, k "still 
obtains** wonderfullyj as the shops say. 

"We will sit here," murmured Byng per- 
suasively in his companion's ear. 

The girl seated herself somewhat hurriedly 
on a settee which was a bank of Liberty 
cushions. Byng was beside her in an instant. 
He saw that she trembled, and his heart — 
no, his pulses — throbbed heavily. 

Her head was turned a little away from him, 
and she \^as twisting the fluttering ribbons of 
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her dress in and out between her fingers. Byng 
could not see her eyes, only the long downy 
lashes lying on her cheek. He could not see 
her lips, but he noticed how the pearls on her 
neck were quivering with the movement of 
the wearer's fair round throat. The soft 
expanse of cheek next to his was flushed 
warmly. She was extremely embarrassed, 
almost ill at ease. 

Byng moved closer to the soft expanse of 
warm pink cheek. He moved closer, crush- 
ing the bank of Liberty cushions this way 
and that. He moved closer still. 

He caught her hands. Two hands into 
one of his. His other hand slipped quickly 
round her waist, and drew her up against 
him. The hand which held her two hands 
tightened its clasp. 

"Spoiling your pretty ribbons," he whis- 
pered, with his face drawing closer to hers, 
"oh, for shame, for shame, sweetest little 
darling," he was trying to reach her lips, the 
lips of her lovely, childish mouth. 
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She turned herself violently in his passion- 
ate embrace. 

" Let rae go," she panted indignantly, " let 
me go — at once." 

He released her instantly. He would not 
hold her against her will, but he smiled. 

She stood up and shrank away from him 
with scarlet shame in her face. 

"You are — horrid, horrid," she panted out 
quickly, and Byng smiled again. What a 
delicious, delicious child she was ; " oh yes, 
you are. I — only came here to tell you that 
— that I am engaged to — Horace." 

Byng fell back as if she had struck him. 

"Upton, Horace Upton." 

The words came from his lips in a cry 
which was hoarse almost to inarticulateness. 

She gazed at him dumbly with wide-open 
eyes. Then Byng looking back at her 
uttered the most ungentlemanly speech he 
h^d ever in his whole life been guilty of. 

" Horace Upton," he repeated the name 
with a sneer. "Permit me to wish you every 
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happiness; Horace Upton is an exceedingly 
rich man.*' 

She moved further away from him with an 
expression on her face in which shyness and 
indignation strove together. 

Byng*s face quivered. 

"Sibyl, Sibylj ah, don't look like that, you 
must hear me." 

Her face flushed^ again. 

" I shall not hear you," she said bravely. 

Byng saw nothing, understood nothing. 

" You shall, you shall," he almost cried out 
the words. "You don't love Horace Upton. 
My poor little honourable child, do you think 
I am going to let anyone come between 
us?" 

She looked at him steadily, and there was 
more than a touch of fine scorn in her brown 
eyes. 

"I do care for Horace, for nobody on 
earth but him : " her voice sounded weak 
and shy, but its accents were unmistak- 
able. 
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Byng's faculties reeled when he heard that 
speech. 

She loved Upton, Horace Upton. 

" And I," he cried, " Good God, could you 
not see?" 

" I think it was you who could not see," she 
answered with a certain little cold dignity 
which was not at all childish. " But, I assure 
you, Mr. Byng, that I never really thought 
about you a bit, till, till — the other day, you 
know." 

I never thought about you a bit. 

The pitiless irony of her childish candour 
forced a laugh to Byng*s set lips. 

"I — I am very sorry," she added it quickly, 
impelled thereto by the ring of Byng*s laughter. 

Sorry ! The word in its inadequateness drew 
another laugh from Byng. Sorry ! 

" Let me take you back to the ball-room," he 
said coldly. He moved aside with chill formal- 
ity as he spoke, and allowed her to pass out 
before him. She almost ran into Upton's arms 
in the passage outside. 
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" Hullo," exclaimed the latter, and his 
voice sounded rich and pleasant. " Here you 
are ; ah, Byng, old man, has — Sibyl told 
you ? " 

" Yes, Miss Llewellyn has told me. I wish 
you — both, every happiness." 

" Thanks awfully," said Upton heartily, 
"you're one of the first to hear the news, 
isn't he, Sibyl?" 

He did not look at his friend, all his eyes 
indeed were for his sweet young fiancee, 

Byng made a movement to pass on. 

" Balls are not much in my line, Upton,^* he 
said, coldly. "I shall say good-night." 

" Eh," exclaimed his friend, " why, you've had 
very little of it." 

'* Quite enough, thank you," said Byng with 
a sneer born of white fury : " you imagine 
every man of your age, Upton, is as fond 
of capering about like a blasted ass as you 



are." 



And Byng, having delivered his soul of 
this abominable utterance, walked past them 
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both, leaving Sibyl scarlet with outraged in- 
dignation, and Horace Upton with his eyes 
and mouth opened in exquisitely comical 
amazement. 

Byng walked ten yards to the turn of the 
passage, feeling that he had sunk himself to 
the level of sweep. At the turn of the 
Liberty-constructed passage he met a young 
lady with red hair, who stood full across his 
path, and put a pair of glasses with a long 
tortoise-shell handle to her eyes to contem- 
plate him calmly. 

" Ho, ho," exclaimed the young lady with 
the red hair. " It isn't such a very good 
dance after all, is it, Mr. Byng?" 

It took Byng all he knew to keep from glar- 
ing at her. She laughed a staccato scream, her 
usual laugh. 

"The sitting-out rooms are jolly, ain't they? 
Very well done. I've been there y^ with a nod 
of her head, " on the other side, you know. 
My partner's just gone to fetch me an ice. 
Just on the other side, you know ! Ah, there 
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you are " — this was added to a tall young 
man, who was carrying a glass plate with a 
strawberry ice and a macaroon on it. 

Byng escaped. 

" That confounded woman. How much had 
she heard ? " he wondered. How much did she 
conjecture? The other side. She had been 
close on the other side of Byng*s paradise. The 
other side ; what a pity it is that there is always 
that other side — to -paradise. 

Byng frowned blackly as he got downstairs 
through the happy couples who blocked up so 
many steps of the staircase ; Byng frowned 
and Byng scowled till his face was a study in 
moodiness. 



CHAPTER XV 

Byng reached the hall in spite of the happy 
couples. He saw a door on his right hand 
ajar, thereby revealing a glimpse of the 
supper-table. The great man in charge had 
unlocked the door and left it open for a 
moment to allow his myrmidons to pass in 
and out, putting final touches to the decora- 
tions of the table, or rather tables, small round 
tables. 

Byng walked in coolly and walked up to the 
nearest buffet where the wine was. A waiter 
looked at him. 

"Champagne, sir? champagne? Yes, sir,'* 
said the man, who waited at all the best houses 
in London and knew his business. 

Byng dashed the champagne into a tumbler 
as if it were spring water, and drank it off 

'59 
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thirstily. He walked out of the supper room 
then without even remembering the obliging 
alacrity of the experienced waiter. The latter, 
however, finished the open bottle of cham- 
pagne (which was not much, certainly), so 
he didn't altogether lose by his complacency. 
.Waiters seldom do. 

Byng went out to the open door. The 
night was bitterly cold and light snow was 
falling. 

" Keb, sir, 'ansom keb, sir." 

Byng jumped into his hansom. His feet 
felt cold and his head was on fire. 

He reached his chambers in the Temple 
in a condition which that proverbial person- 
age his worst enemy might have regarded with 
pity. 

It is characteristic of man to dislike being 
made ridiculous. Indeed, if men only hated 
sin one-half as fervently as they hate ridicule, 
it would be a much better world for every- 
body, that is all. Byng stumbled into his 
room in a blind fury. He had been made 
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to appear supremely ridiculous, supremely 
ridiculous, and by a baby-child. The 
average man can endure the thought of 
being a criminal, but to be the target of 
ridicule ! 

God ! Byng stamped his foot and raged 
up and down the room like a beast. He 
walked quite steadily, if in furious strides : 
the champagne had not gone to his legs, only 
to his head. 

There were piles of briefs and law-papers 
arranged neatly in order by his clerk for the 
next day^s work. Byng took a large folded 
parchment from the topmost pile of the 
former, and tore it across with intense grati- 
fication. The resistance of the firm paper 
goaded and gratified his furious anger. He 
tore it, and wrenched it, and twisted it to 
shreds, till the pieces fell about the floor 
beneath his feet. 

Altogether that respectable apartment in 
Brick Court dedicated to the law of a civilized 
country was the witness that night of as pretty 

M 
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an outburst of primary instincts and passions 
as one might like to see. 

Byng flung himself dressed upon his bed. 
He lay there the livelong night like a log, 
if a log can be fitly comparable to a living 
reservoir of passion. It was a very cold night. 
But Byng was not cold. He never once felt 
the chill of the temperature. 

When the daylight and the hot water 
came at half-past seven or so, he got off the 
bed and proceeded to his bath. He was 
sullen now, and numb with the sullenness 
and numbness which succeeds passion such . 
as his. 

He dressed himself and shaved carefully. 
The mother-of-six who "did" for him and 
others on the same stairs, had laid his break- 
fast and his Times ready for him. She had 
also swept the scattered pieces of Byng's brief 
into a tidy heap. 

Byng's eye fell on the tidy heap. A rush 
of self-disgust swept over him. 

What an infernal fool he had made of 
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himself! He realised that now. So much 
does a bath and a shave and a clean shirt 
do to restore an Englishman's equilibrium, 
even self-respect. 

An infernal fool, he thought again, as he 
carefully gathered up the torn pieces and 
thrust them down into the centre of the red 
fire. 

When Byng's clerk came in a little later, 
Byng was standing with his back to the grate 
reading his morning paper. He stood there, 
freshly neat as usual, but the hands that held 
the Times shook a littlej and his eyes looked 
red. 

Byng's clerk went down the staircase again 
some minutes later, and as he walked he 
smirked, a smirk of knowingness. 

" Bin out last night," he reflected pleasantly. 
" Lor* bless us, what scamps those first-rate 
clever ones can be." 

Byng, alone again, took up his letters which 
had just come in. One from Muriel lay 
amongst them. Byng tore open the envelope 
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with a hand that shook increasingly. It was 
only a couple of lines hastily scribbled, and 
dated from Paris. 

*' Dearest, — I shall be in London to- 
morrow. Our train is due at Victoria to- 
morrow evening at seven or so. Till we 
meet. — Yours always, always, 

" Muriel." 

To-morrow ! To-morrow was to-day. 

Some emotion twisted Byng's face. It was 
not a nice thing to contemplate, the course 
which he meant to take with Muriel. No, it 
was not a nice thing. A man with perhaps 
a nice sense of honour would not take such 
a course with a woman who trusted him as 
Muriel trusted him. A nice sense of honour ! 
If women only married men who had a nice 
sense of honour the world would soon come 
to an end. 

Byng went to meet Muriel's train that 
evening. 

x\s the latter ran along the platform he 
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felt that he was quite ready to forgive Muriel 
for having left him at the most miserable 
moment of his life, while, at the same time, 
he was able to assure himself with a certain 
degree of complacency that few women 
manage to secure a better husband than he 
fully intended to be. 

He was beside Muriel in an instant, as the 
stoppage of the train caused a stoppage also 
in these admirable reflections. 

" Oh, Merton," exclaimed Muriel, putting 
her hand into his, " how dear of you to 
come." 

Byng kept her hand clasped firmly in his. 
The brougham is here," he said gently, 
let me put you into it first, and I'll look 
after your traps then." 

" We have had a perfectly horrible cross- 
ing," she told him as they crossed the platform ; 
" horrible^ ugh ! And it has been so cold. I 
do not remember ever feeling the journey from 
Paris so long. Oh, I'm glad it's over." 

Her face looked wan and even pinched^ 
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Byng noticed. And, no, she was not at all 
pretty, not at all. Oh, no, not with beauty 
such as — He pulled up his rapid thought 
sharply, with a pang of genuine disgust. 

" You must rest and get warm again, 
dearest," he whispered with the utmost kindli- 
ness, as the footman opened the brougham 
door, " now, I shan't be long, with Spofforth's 
guidance, in collecting your traps." 

Nor was he. He was back again at the 
door of the brougham in what seemed to 
Muriel an incredibly short space of time. 

" I think everything is all right now," he 
said, with his hand on the window ledge of 
the carriage. 

Muriel leaned forward quickly and laid her 
hand over his hand. 

" You will drive back with me ? " she 
asked quickly. 

He smiled. " If you wish," he replied 
sofdy. 

She looked at him, and he smiled again. 
The footman came behind him at the moment. 
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" Everything is in now, sir," said the man, 
touching his hat. 

" Oh, ah — very well," said Byng, opening 
the brougham door and seating himself be- 
side Muriel. As the carriage moved forward 
slowly he leaned over and kissed her, and 
his hand sought hers which lay on the black 
bear-skin rug over her knees. 

"Are you getting warmer, darling?" he 
said, feeling her fingers with his — she had 
taken off one glove. 

" Oh, yes." She rubbed her cheek a little 
against the thick fur collar of Byng's coat. 
A truly magnificent coat it was, and Lord 
Pomfret's latest gift, and very well Byng 
looked in it. So at least Muriel thought. 

" Oh, yes," she said again contentedly ; 
and Byng held her fingers more closely in 
his. 

With affairs in this state the drive to 
Portman Square did not appear to Muriel, 
at any rate, to be tediously protracted. 

As the carriage drew up at her father's 
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hall-door she enquired if Merton were not 
coming to dinner, to which Byng smilingly 
replied that he believed he was, having, in 
fact, already dressed for dinner before leaving 
his chambers. 

But if Muriel thought Byng looked well in 
the becoming fur-coat, she did not continue 
in that opinion for any length of time. 

"I am going to scold them all," she said 
to him later in the evening, when Lord Pom- 
fret and Ethel had taken themselves out of 
the drawing-room with the most open and 
shameless alacrity ; " I am going to scold them 
for letting you work too hard." 

Byng only laughed. 

"Oh yes," persisted Muriel, "you may 
laugh, but I don't approve of it. You look 
thin and worn out, and I should like to know 
what brings so many little tired lines about 
your mouth." 

Byng laughed again, rather weakly. 

"Age," he said lightly, but his voice sounded 
curiously flat; "don't bother your dear self 
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about my old face. I'll go to that woman 
you know who rubs out wrinkles, eh? Isn't 
there a woman somewhere who can rub one 
young again in an hour or so?" 

Muriel shook her head. 

"You are over-working yourself," she said 
again. " What time, for instance, did you 
get to bed last night? I daresay you spent 
half the night at those dreadful briefs, or 
whatever they are." 

Byng turned his head sharply. He took a 
step nearer to her. 

** Muriel," he said quickly, and his voice 
was rather sharpened, " look here, I'm tired 
of this waiting. I — I — want you, Muriel — 
I do, dear, upon my soul. May I speak to 
your father tO:morrow? May I, Muriel? 
Don't keep me waiting any longer, dearest. 
After all, a man gets deadly sick of chambers 
with a clerk and an old woman to make a 
pleasant home for him : I have had twelve 
years of it, and it's enough, I assure you ! " 

Muriel, close beside him, laid a hand on 
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his shoulder. "Is that it?" she said, smiling 
warmly. 

" That's it/* . responded Byng, with his eyes 
on the hearth-rug. He raised them the next 
moment as he felt the flutter of her hair close 
to him. 

She was very different now to what she had 
been on the platform at Victoria Station. Food 
and warmth had brought colour and life into 
her face. Her blonde fairness no longer looked 
faded and washed out. Byng, looking into 
her face now, found himself once more falling 
under the peculiar spell which Muriel always 
exercised over him. 

He turned and took her in his arms. 

" I want you, darling," he said again in fuller 
accents, " I always want you, Muriel. Don't 
you know that? Yes? Then I have your 
promise ? " 

"Yes, yes," she spoke the words in a very 
low tone, but clearly. 

Byng, holding her in his arms, kissed her 
with a certain solemnity. He wished to 
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settle to his own satisfaction that, in acting 
thus, he was being kind to her as well as 
prudent to himself. 

It is said that the wish is father to the 
thought. It does occasionally happen, how- 
ever, that the wish is, at best, only a step- 
father. In the case of Merton Byng's especial 
wish just now it may be said that this was so. 
Nevertheless, a step-father does sometimes 
discharge in great measures the functions of 
an actual father. Perhaps Byng found it so 
in this instance. Perhaps. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Anyhow, Merton Byng married Muriel 
Pomfret before the year was very much 
older, and great was the pomp thereof. 

Everything, in fact, was included which 
it is generally supposed makes it worth any 
woman's while to marry any man. 

There was a bishop, and many yards of 
scarlet cloth, and a wild waste of those lovely 
flowers wherewith we also deck our death- 
chambers. There was a solid block of titles 
in the Morning Post report next morning, and, 
according to the same unimpeachable record, 
upwards of three hundred costly and beautiful 
presents went to swell the sum-total of the 
bride and bridegroom's happiness. The Prime 
Minister signed the register, and Muriel walked 

up to God's altar wearing the best cut gown 
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(so Ethel said) that London-plus- Paris could 
be trusted to produce. 

Is there anything more to add? 

Aunt Lucinda said that Muriel and Byng 
were the most nervous couple she had 
ever seen in the whole course of her experi- 
ence. 

Aunt Lucinda had arrived from Bordighera, 
bringing with her, for her dear niece Muriel, 
a solemn marriage blessing, a considerable 
quantity of good advice, and a nuptial gift 
which she had bought at a draper's, and which 
was bound in crimson and cheap gilding, and 
entitled " Gems of Sacred Poetry." 

She bestowed all three, the gift, the bless- 
ing and the good advice several times over, on 
her dear niece Muriel, during the few days 
intervening between her own arrival in London 
and the wedding day. 

With Aunt Lucinda's declaration as to 
Byng's and Muriel's nervousness, Ethel felt 
bound to agree ; although she would not for 
worlds have afforded Aunt Lucinda the 
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gratification of appearing even on pne point 
to be in agreement with her. 

But, if Muriel and Byng were so ex- 
traordinarily nervous as Aunt Lucinda de- 
clared, what of it? Very little, Ethel 
thought. 

She had had a conversation with Muriel 
the night before. 

She had gone to MurieFs room, as usual, 
for a nightly talk, only that on this night 
the end of the old custom of their girlhood 
had come. She had found Muriel as usual, > 
except, perhaps, rather tired and very white. 
But Muriel had been looking very white 
recently. There was nothing remarkable in 
that. If you are desirous of being the proud 
possessor of a trousseau fit to make every 
female friend of your acquaintance green with 
envy, you must, Ethel knew, make up your 
mind to look white and weary by the time 
your desire is accomplished. 

But it's something to accomplish your 
desires. Ethel felt that, and said so. She 
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sat down on Muriel's bed and- crossed her 
arms complacently. 

" I have done my duty by you," she said, 
with a bland smirk across her impertinent 
face ; " thanks to mCy you'll turn out to-morrow 
a credit to the establishment. If you feel 
shaky, my love, as Aunt Lucinda calls you, 
reflect upon the undeniable fact of having the 
best cut gown that could be made. A re- 
flection such as this, steadily kept in view all 
up the aisle, for instance, will lend an agree- 
able tinge of joy to your modestly down-cast 
features. By the "way, you are not to raise 
your eyes, Aunt Lucinda says, until you are 
married. I thought you might like to hear this 
once more." 

Muriel looked at her sister with a tiny 
smile. When Ethel looked back at her she 
found herself suddenly obliged to wink her 
eyelids sharply. 

" Candles without shades," she explained 
elaborately, " flaring like that always do hurt 
my eyes. Papa," she continued, getting up 
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the blandly impertinent smile again as well as 
she was able, " is fussing like a baby over Mer- 
ton. I do declare he's as much in love with 
Merton as you are : just as perfect a silly about 
him, and you are a perfect silly about him, 
ain't you, Murie?" 

Muriel turned away her head sharply, and 
busied herself with the brushes on her dress- 
ing-table. 

" Oh, Ethel," her voice sounded stifled, with 
a curious agitation in its accents, "I — I — 
can't help it, I can't, I can't." 

Ethel opened her sharp eyes widely. 
" Help it," she repeated, in her matter-of-fact 
tones, " why on earth should you help it ? I 
assure you, Merton wouldn't want you to help 
it, dear." 

Muriel shifted round again. 

"Merton," she said faintly, "why, Ethel, 
why do you say that?" 

Ethel began to laugh. " My dear old dar- 
ling, you're losing your wits. Ask Merton to- 
morrow, he'll tell you if you want to know." 
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MurieFs face turned a warm pink, but it 
turned pale again the next moment. She put 
her hand on the dressing-table as if she needed 
support. 

"It — it — terrifies me," she murmured 
quickly, " to — to care so much." 

" Well, upon my word," said her' sister, im- 
pudently, " it would terrify me ever so much 
more, were I you, if I didn't." 

And there was sound sense in this if you 
come to think of it. 

Possibly Muriel perceived this. 

Possibly Ethel found food for reflection in 
the remarks which had led up to it. But 
it is difficult to find time for reflection during 
the hours of a big wedding in London — 
happily so, perhaps, for all parties. 

Aunt Lucinda made some reflections after 
it was all over. 

Aunt Lucinda sighed a little over Byng and 
MuriePs future. It was a grief to her, she 
said, to think that, after all, she could not feel 
honestly satisfied with Byng's spiritual condi- 
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tion. Here she sighed again. It grieved 
her. Especially since, when Muriel was at 
Bordighera they had seen a good deal of young 
Lord Moortop. Here she sighed again very 
deeply. Young Lord Moortop. So nice, so 
good, so charming, so philanthropic. He 
had, yes, he had admired Muriel> at least he 
had shown tendencies that way, which she. 
Aunt Lucinda, could have — here she shook 
her head significantly — but then she could, 
in fact, do nothing because of this other un- 
fortunate affair, and he was so nice, so good, so 
spiritually minded, such a charming speaker — 
in Exeter Hall. So good ; one hundred thou- 
sand a year, and Moor Forest, the most superb 
place in England. Ah, yes, what opportunities 
for doing good a life like that would afford. 
Such opportunities ! Deformed. Absurd — 
unless you call having one leg a little shorter 
than the other being deformed. He was com- 
ing to England, too, just now, to entertain 
the great Evangelist, Blunderbore : yes, 
Blunderbore, the far-famed Califomian re- 
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vivalist, who boasted more instantaneous con- 
versions than any man living, reckoning them 
at something like fifty head a minute. Yes, 
Blunderbore was to be entertained at Moor 
Forest. And then dear Lord Moortop was 
himself to inaugurate a series of labourers* 
lectures, lectures to his labourers on "The 
Duties of the Husband " : so charming to think 
of. The Duties of the Husband, ah, had 
dear Muriel only — 

"I should say Merton will see to all that,** 
Ethel remarked at this point. " Merton," she 
concluded urbanely, " will be quite a dear about 
duties, you know, and er — all that.** 

" Your tone,** observed her aunt, " is not at 
all becoming in one so young.** 

" Anyhow, Merton*s legs are quite the same 
length,** resumed her niece with unruffled 
effrontery, " and he*s rather particularly nice, 
don*t you think, about the shoulders : while as 
to his brains — well, you just ask papa what he 
thinks of his brains.** 

"Brains,** repeated Aunt Lucinda, "brains. 
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ah, but what about his heart," she sighed, " is 
his heart in the right place ? " 

" You must ask Muriel when she comes back. 
Aunt Lucinda. By that time shell probably 
know pretty well its exact position." 

Probably Muriel could have so enlightened 
her aunt, as Ethel had suggested with imper- 
tinence, but with a show of reason certainly. 

At all events, wherever the precise locality 
of Byng's heart may have been, Muriel 
appeared serene and contented enough in the 
days and weeks succeeding her marriage. 
Even now, when the days and weeks had 
passed into months, MuriePs serenity still 
continued on its even course. It was a less 
variable quality than Byng could boast of. 
Byng*s contentment was subject to certain 
moments of subversion. Beneath it, indeed, 
lay the never-forgotten sense of his own short- 
comings towards Muriel. The fact that she 
was his wife had not lessened this sense by 
any means. On the contrary, everything had 
gone to strengthen it. The mere association 
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with Muriel, the constant every-day intercourse 
of their mutual life, had done good to Byng. 

When a man spends the best years of his 
youth, and some of the best powers of his 
manhood in the struggle for life, for exist- 
ence, for gain — a necessary struggle certainly, 
but in most cases a somewhat sordid one — it 
is good for such a man to have beside him 
one to whom such struggling and all its more 
unlovely incidents is quite unknown. This was 
one way in which Muriel had done good to 
Byng. 

Once she had said to him, half apologeti- 
cally, that she was afraid she knew little of 
the world. She had smiled amusedly when 
he told her she should go down on her knees 
and thank God every day that she did know 
so little. She had not understood fully the 
significance of his saying. But he had under- 
stood it. Still, he on his part did not yet fully 
understand Muriel. He did not realise that 
a woman may have been so placed in life as 
Muriel had been placed, that is, with very 
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little acquaintance of how the " other half 
lives," and yet be shrewd enough to follow 
out a very competent settlement of her own 
affairs. Byng had always believed Muriel to 
be the simplest of women. There are few 
beliefs more gratifying to a man. All the 
same, Muriel had done much for him, and he 
had deliberately allowed her to do it all, 
and to let her do it in ignorance of how very 
little he deserved that she should. Byng 
was generous, and he had instincts of grati- 
tude. They are troublesome qualities in 
a man who wishes to be of the world, 
completely. But if a man wishes so to be, it 
is far from wise to be the son of a father who 
was created for a cell and a hair shirt and a 
mother who liked hearing sermons read aloud. 
So it will be seen Byng's nature had un- 
fortunate limitations. Possibly it was these 
unfortunate limitations which were account- 
able for the serenity in Muriel's face. It may 
have been so; she did not say so, however. 
Indeed, Muriel rarely spoke of the things 
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which went deepest with her; a characteristic 
that put Byng out of his reckoning with her 
sometimes. 

Thus he was scarcely disturbed when, one 
evening, a few months after their marriage, 
Muriel mentioned a certain subject to him, 
because, indeed, the subject might, from her 
point of view, be supposed to interest him. 
They were living in their new home at Onslow 
Gardens. Muriel was in the drawing-room 
alone. It was late, and Byng had gone away to 
work at his briefs. But he had come back for 
a minute, carrying a lamp in his hand, and a 
large bundle of formidable looking documents 
under his arm, and wearing an elaborately 
embroidered smoking-jacket. Muriel had 
stood up to go to bed. Byng began searching 
about for one of the weekly papers. She 
stood and watched him. 

"Merton," her voice sounded quick. 

Byng turned round. 

" Dearest." 

" I saw your friend Horace Upton and 
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his bride to-day; how very lovely she 



is." 



(( 



Very, indeed," said Byng, beginning the 
search again. " I wonder where that Saturday 
can have got to, Muriel?" 

"Let me look," she replied, coming over 
beside him, and turning over the papers : 
"here, Merton, here it is." 

" Oh, bravo ! you good little girl." He 
took it from her hand and smiled into her 
eyes. " By the way, the funniest thing 
happened in court to-day. I'll tell it you at 
breakfast. It's too late to begin now, and, 
besides, I*m desperately busy. But ren)ind 
me in the morning. Make you die of laugh- 
ing." He smiled again as he said it full into 
her eyes. " Now, aren't you going to bed, 
darling?" 

"Oh, yes," said Muriel quietly, "I am 
going now. Have you got everything you 
want, Merton?" 

" Everything," he replied heartily. 



CHAPTER XVII 

But had he? After he had gone down to 
his study where he had to write an opinion on 
a special case, he found the question bothering 
him ; so much so that he found himself writing 
the word " Muriel " on the paper before him. 
Now the word Muriel was in no way con- 
nected with the case or counsel's opinion on it. 
He scratched his pen through the word and 
stood up hastily. 

Two minutes later Muriel heard his voice 
outside her bedroom door saying — "May I 
come in ? " When she had replied, " Yes, of 
course," he opened the door and walked in. 

He found Muriel's maid brushing out 
Muriel's hair. 

" Oh, er, ah," exclaimed Byng hastily. 

"That will do, Watson," said Muriel, 
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turning round in her chair and addressing the 
maid, "you can go." 

Byng had thrown himself into an easy-chair 
near the dressing-table. His eyes wandered 
idly over the room, yet they took in carefully 
enough every point and detail of its appearance. 
It was when his attention was arrested every 
now and then to the altered environment, so 
to speak, of his every-day life that the full 
measure and significance of all that his n^arriage 
with Muriel had done for him came home to 
him with fresh force. 

Looking over this room now, the sense of 
it awoke in him again strongly. He liked to 
think that this pretty, luxurious room belonged 
to his wife. He took a pleasure, keen in pro- 
portion to its novelty, in studying every feature 
of its unlikeness to the rooms in — for instance 
— the glebe-house in the Fens. It pleased him 
exceedingly to remember that this, not the 
glebe-house, was his home. It would have 
pleased him still more could he have been 
conscious that to him alone Muriel as his wife 
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owed all these pretty, costly luxuries of her 
daily life with him. But that was not so. 
Byng knew that here was one drawback in 
his eyes to it all. But the earthly lot which 
only owns one drawback, and that so slight a 
one, is certainly to be envied. Byng knew 
that. How many men of his acquaintance but 
would have gladly changed with him? The 
answer to that he found eminently pleasing. 

He knew that men thought he had done 
marvellously well for himself. Well, so he 
had. No man was more willing to admit that 
than himself. And after all, he had done it 
all. It was one thing to say that his wife had 
given him very great benefits, but after all, 
he had won her. He alone, unaided. She 
was his, just as this delightful room and the 
comfortable chair in which he was lying back 
were his. It would take a good many draw- 
backs to diminish the solid satisfaction which 
this fact of possession gave him. Still — 

He glanced up quickly at his wife as she came 
and stood beside his chair. It was a warm sum- 
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mer evening, and she was wearing a long loose 
white peignoir smothered in Valenciennes lace. 

" Well, Merton," she said, coming close to 
his chair. Byng raised himself and reached 
up his hand to her waist. 

"Come here," he said, drawing her down 
on his knee and crushing the cascades of 
Valenciennes lace up against his coat ruthlessly. 
When Watson shook out that peignoir in the 
morning it smelt of tobacco, whereat Watson 
grinned somewhat. 

Byng began pulling his fingers in and out 
of the loose curling ends of Muriel's blonde 
hair which was all about her shoulders. "I 
like your hair like that," he said softly. "It's 
a sin to twist it all up into nothing. You should 
wear your hair like that, Murie, when you want 
to look well." 

" My dear boy, I shouldn't like people to say 
that your wife had suddenly taken leave of her 
senses." She laughed a little as she spoke, but 
she knew that Byng had not come there merely 
to hold her on his knee and play with her hair. 
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Byng's hand crushed the Vaienciennes frills 
closer against him ; he leaned his face down 
against her breast, " Muriel," he said in a 
curiously low voice, "Tm awfully fond of 
you." 

She laid her cheek on his head. 

"Yes, I think you are — now," she re- 
sponded, with ever so slight an accent on the 
word " now." 

He raised his face and turned her in his arms. 

''Muriel/ " 

She smiled a little, but she did not speak. 
On the other hand, Byng did speak, immedi- 
ately, in jerks and pauses — if one may so 
express it. The recital was over quickly in 
some broken sentences. 

" It wasn't nice of me," he concluded, " I 
knew that, Muriel, I did, upon my soul, but I 
was afraid of losing you ; still, it wasn't nice, 
all the same." 

" No," she said quietly, " no, I didn't think 
so; I was hoping so much that you would 
have said something." 
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He held her back from him, and looked at 
her in dead blank amazement. 

"Why," he stammered heavily, "why, you 
don't mean to say — " the words broke off 
helplessly. 

"Oh, yes," she took up the words 
gently, " I heardy you know, nearly all about 
it." 

" Heard," he repeated blankly, " how on 
earth?" 

She smiled faintly. 

"Well, you see, dear, people will talk, and 
so — " she broke off. 

That infernal red-haired girl, said Byng to 
himself. He glanced at Muriel. 

"Oh no," she exclaimed quickly, meeting a 
certain shadow of apprehension in his eyes, 
" none of — of the others at — at home knew 
anything. It was merely intended to reach 
my ears, and so it did." 

Byng stared at her. 

"And when?" he asked. 

"Just before our marriage." 
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He stared at her for another second or two, 
then he laughed harshly. 

Muriel stood up and drew herself away 
from his detaining hand. She, too, laughed 
a little harshly. 

" But you never said — anything," he 
stammered out. Her face flushed. 

"Was it my part to say anything? Should 
I have made a scene, like the women in books 
now-a-days, and refused to marry you, or to 
live with you afterwards — that seems rather 
fashionable in books just now. What should 
I have done, Merton?" 

He sprang out of his chair and clasped her in 
his arms. 

"You should have done nothing," he said 
impulsively, " nothing but what you did — save 
my soul alive." He looked down into her face, 
which was very pale. 

" Muriel, are you glad to have done that ? " 

She put one arm round his neck ; her eyes 
were swimming in tears. 

" It — it rather hurt me, you know, Merton. 
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You — you won't do anything like that again. 
Sometimes I — I dread that.*' 

"You have a tremendously good opinion 
of me," he said huskily. 

" I think I know you very well, Merton, 
but my opinion is not of much matter, because 
I care for you, I care for you beyond every- 
thing." \^ 

Now, that speech humbled Byng more 
effectually than if she had tried torrents of 
reproaches. 

" I was a cur," he said to himself when he 
had gone back once more to the writing of 
" counsel's opinion," " a low cur," and he felt 
what he said. 

And yet, all the same, he was just a little 
disappointed. His confession had indeed fallen 
a trifle flat. Muriel, it was plain, knew all 
about him. He would have preferred to have 
been a little bit of a hero in her eyes. But 
to be a hero to one's wife is, it would seem, 
seldom permitted to the modern man. 
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